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[THE SYMMETRICAL HAND CLOSED, IN A STRONG, FIERCE GRASP, UPON THE 


THE BROWN LADY. 


—e— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Wuen Linda awoke the next morning and 
looked round the strange room, she had to 
pinch her arm severely to make herself aware 
that she was not still asleep and dreaming. 
This luxurious apartment, with its soft Per- 
Sian carpet, heavy velvet curtains, carved 
furniture and fine paintings, was a bed-room— 
the Brown Lady's own bower—and the Brown 
toty was no dreadful visitant from another 
world, but her own aunt—her . grand-aunt, 


Eleanor! And where was she? Her bed 
waa empt ! 
As Linda sat up and stared about her, one 


of the dwarfs entered, carrying a gown over 
ber arm—a heavy weight er which she 
Staggered—and said, in her little squeaky 
ice, — ‘ 

“My lady sent you this, miss, this dress. 
T's one of hers, and may make shift 6 fit 
you, your own dress being very thin, and all 





stained with damp, and torn. Shall I help 
you to dress, miss?” 

‘No, thank you,” said the girl, staring at 
the queer little Saal that was not much higher 
than her knee! Of what possible assistance 
could this haman doll be to anyone's toilette ? 

*‘T can do your hair,” said the dwarf 
rather imperiously, ‘just as well as the best 
hair-dresser that ever was born! You try 
and see if I can’t! ” 

But this offer was also declined, and saying 
‘your bath is laid ont in the dressing room, 
and breakfast will be ready in half-an-hour,”’ 
Minna withdrew with rather a lofty air. 

Breakfast was a most dainty repast, laid 
out on a round table before a roaring fire, in 
front of which the black cat sat and blinked 
stolidly at the blaze, The Brown Lady was 
muffled up as usual, and seemed much lees 
disposed for conversation than the previous 


night. 

“The fact is, my dear,” she explained, 
“yon mnst not mind my silence, I am not 
used te hearing the sound of my own voice, 
and just at this very moment my mind is 
greatly occupied |’ 
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BUNDLE OF LETTERS !] 


Linda looked up at her interrogatively, and 
she added,— 

“Yes; and about you / You must remain 
here, hidden quietly for a time until my poor 
brother-in-law's murderer is tracked down, 
and until I make Isaac Holroyd disgorge the 
proofs he holds of your identity. You won't 
find the time very long,I hope. I have 
plenty of books, and I know you are fond of 
reading." 

* Does not the time seem very long to you 
sometimes?” asked the girl, ‘“‘ having no 
companion, no one to talk to but the two 
dwarfs?” 

‘‘ Strange as you may think it, it does not. 
Rheuben, the cat, is my companion. I am 
used to this life now, and sometimes the days 
seem far too short.” 

_ Linda stared at her with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

‘* Yes, you may well look surprised; but 
what I say is perfectly true! Besides my 
books and a constant supply of all the best 
literature of the day, I have a dear friend— 
my pen. I write, and find it a never-failing 
aud ever-absorbinz recreation,” 
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‘‘ Letters, do yeu mean?” nand, she proceeded to rouse him up without | soeketa, was & very pretty white woman's 


“No, mo, child! books, Come with me 
and seo.my.studg.and library,” crossing the 
room and opening adoorasshespoke. Linda 
followed her into a small roundroom, lighted 
by three windows—a eunny cheerfal apart- 
ment, in a turret, evidently, and looking 
out upon an unfrequented portion of the plea- 
gure grounds. 

‘* Acharming place, indeed |” she remarked, 
looking about her, and then out of the win- 
dow. ‘ButI wonder you bave never been 
found out, that no one has noticed this tower 
rvom?” 

‘‘ There is no one to noticeor search. There 








farther delay in the following effectual 
manner. 

Isaac had never been in the secret of the 
Brown luady,end had always turned: a deaf 
ear to all tales of her appearance, of “the 
agonising effeet,she. had had on various 
unfortunate people. He did not believe in her 
at all—no, not even if he saw her, he was bold 
enough to say. 

Oae evening he happened to be alone— 
Gordon, as we know, seldom favoured him 
with his company. Two much-im 
cliente just left, He had made 
had decanted the best 
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“No!” said the. 
sigh. ‘ No, not in 
will a yon with a —_ 
and the cat for company, 

deal to do on. your. behalf to.day. 

“« What havé you to do?” 

‘* Well, to settle up a bed-room.for yon, for, 
one thing, to make inquiries about the dark 
deed that has been done, for another, to write 
important letters for a third.” 

It was well a bed-room was got ready for 
Linda, forshe occapied it incessantly for nearly, 
six weeks, 

The intense cold and damp, and the’ long 
starvation she had endured in the vault-like 
kitchen, threw her into a kind of rheumatic 
fever, which made her feel as if all her bones 
were being tightly stretched upon a rack. 

Through this fever she was nursed with un- 
remitting assiduity by her aunt and the two 
dwarfs; and by the time she was convalescent 
she and Rheuben were on the best of terms, 
and he had qnite adopted her into the family. 

Outside her biting the great hue-and, 
ery after her was gradually abasing. 

By the time that Linda was, convalescent, 
and sitting up at the fire in a priceless sable 
cloak belonging to her grand-aunt, that ener- 
getic but myeterians Jagy thought it waa time 
oncs more to take an adtive interest in her 
niece's worldly affairs, 


Isaac Holroyd must be awoke from his 
dream of false seeprit;, 
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the scene of her crime? Bat the bonds, the 
Little, 
guessing that all these matters were safely 
concealed in his _sqn’s London lodgings, and 
that he was only biding his time to turn the 
diamonds, at any rate, into coin of the realm. 

*‘Old Dacres and young Daoras helieve she 
has been made away with, and Thomas, Carl. 
ton talks of detectives and search warrants,” 
he muitered, half aloud, ‘Tom Carlton, was 
always, a meddling ags!, He is disappointed 
that there is n> will—he expected a nice little 
legacy. Much will have more, Mone area 
to money,”’ he soliloguiged, ‘ The gi itd ‘ 
thongh why, if she believed herself to be ——”’ 

Here he. pansed, and stroked his chin .re- 
flectively, and glanced cagually at the letters, 
Aa he a 89, he, amped ia jom ane 

is comfortable sprin chair. Did hia 
eyep_ daceive bim, beh iy Oo port wine—ox 
what had come over him? The roam waaonly 
lit_by. one large, shaded, reading-lamp, which, 
whilsh.. Shsowin ® brilliant light upon the 
writing-table, left the remainder of the apart- 
ment in co rative. obacnrity. There. bad 
been another lamp on the table.near the door, 
but it spamed to ave gone qui quite mysteri- 
ously, The object at which Mr. Itaxc Holroyd, 
was statiog, ag if his eyes would leave their 


notes, the: diamonderr WbAs. of them? 


nis OWN | 


hand sparkling withringa, It amd @ portion of 
wrist were under the fall glare of thelamp: and 
this beautifal symmetrical hand had justclosed, 
in, m atyong fieree grasp, upon the bundle of 
letters ! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Mr. Isaac Hotrorp’s close-set, watery ble 
eyes stared out beyond the far side of the 
table into the surrounding gloom; and then 
he made oat.the owner of the hand—a woman 
with a heed over-her head, the lower part of 
her. face, emtirely concealed by her brown 

dalzy b black eyes were visible, 
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& commas magnate—to Portland 
prison for the rest of your life!” 

‘+ Prootswhatproofs ?’’ 

‘‘ Ay, you shall hear!’ said the figure, sud- 
~—_ leaning over and bringing its.eyes.closer 
to his, 

It seemed to mesmerise him, whilst with 
distinct but rapid utterance it told him alt 
the things that ever he did—deeda he believed 
known to no. human eye. bnthisown. It told 
him of scenes with his brother—ay, downto 
the one regently, when he had endeavoured to 
borrow, money and failed! 

It repeated whole conversations between 
hi his son, his brother, his Jate niece, 
Arabélla—to which no mortal could have bad 
knowledge. It told him of money seorete.and 
money, frauda known only to himgelf and his 
moat rivately guarded msmorands. 

Sort, it terrified him so completely, and 
told hig so- much, that he. could, only ‘moar 
and listen with flattering heart and, chatter- 
ing teeth. He was convinced that he. was,10 
the presence of come she-devil t 

“And. now one last word,” sajd’the_ figares 
impressively, ‘You haye not much gh al 
to live! You are sixty-nine and past! Make 
the mos}, of thé few remaining dayg, 
months, or maybe years Reform ‘an 
pent in retirement!” 
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As these words were epoken, the figure sud- 
denly turned down the lamp and left the room 
in darkness, and evidently vanished, for there 
was not another: word—no, nor another 
sound ! 

For a few seconds Isaac Holroyd felt half 
stunned; then he got up, and, by the fire- 
light, staggered to the bell and tore at it 
frantically. eh 

A servant responded running; believing the 
house to be on fire at the very least. . 

“Where is she?” almost screamed his 
master, ‘Bring a light—bring a light!” 

‘* Where: is: who, sir?’ asked the man, 
quickly relighting the lamp. 

“ Why the woman that was-here! Did yo 
not meet her‘on'the stairs? A woman in a 
hood—dressed in brown—a brown cloak!” 

* You must mean the ‘Brown Lady,’ sir,” 
said the servant, after a moment's hesitation. 
“No, I’m very thankful to say I didnot meet 
her!” 

‘ She must have gone out of that door and 
along the corridor. She had no other way 


of leaving this —— - 

‘Not if she were flesh and blood, sir!” 
said the man, solemnly. “ But the ‘Brown 
Lady” is neither one or other! She does not 
want doorsand passages | Skecan go through 
a stone wall! ’* 

“ Well, but letters—real letters—oan’t go 
through’ a stone wall, She has stolen most 
im nt letters! "’ 

The seryant looked respectfully perplexed. 

“That figare—that brown woman—came 
here, and has carried off a packet of most 
valnable documentse—letters—old letters no 
use to anyone but me. There’s a band of 
brown elastic round them. They are mostly 
aidressed tomy brother. I tell you, Richarde, 
if yow can get'me those letters back without 
any fuss or talk among the servants, I'll give 
Me couple of hundred pounds, that I 

Mr. Isaac looked livid as he spoke: The fear 
of the consequences resulting from these 
letters getting abroad was now far keener at 
the moment, seeing that he had the protection 
of Richards, than the awe he felt regarding 
his recent horrible truth‘telling visitor. 
Vainly Richards hunted, and searched, and 

. Not a sign of the packet of letters 
with the brown band did he ever come across. 
And how could he? They were safely locked 
away in the Brown: Lady's writing-table, in 
the haunted east wing1”’ 

“ Now, my dear,” she.said,to her niece the 
next morning at breakfast, ‘“your claims are 
Clear, Isaac Holroyd will not be long in 
Carrisbrooke. You shall be its mistress before 
many weeks are over!" and she proceeded to 
relate her visit of the previous evening, 

“And if—if, it all comes true,” said the 
girl, “ we will have no longer a shut up cast 
wing, Aunt Eleanor. You will*open the mys- 
terious. doors, and panels, and come and live 
bing me. You must—you ate my only rela- 

ve,”” 

“ My good girl, you mean well, but you are 
talking of impossibilities. Do you think I 
have lived all my life alone, aloof from the 
world, for nothing?” 

if | suppose you have some reason, bat time 
may——’ 

“Time can never remove it,” she inter- 
tupted, quickly. ‘You said the other day 
that genius was the prestans gift, What is 
genius to a creature who can never, never mix 
with her fellows? who has. been cursed—yes, 
cursed — with a face from which even an 
animal would recoil ?” 

“ Aunt | ” 

“Yea. Do I, think you, wear this brown 
veil for nothing?” she asked, bitterly. “ My 
face is so hideously deformed that.I can’t bear 
to look on it myself. I have not seen. my 
reflection for years and years. If I had, 
been born blind or hump-backed it would 
have been rothing—nothing |” she repeated, 
With @ passionate ring in her voice, ‘‘ but to be; 
born 20 as to have to hice onceelf in borror 
all one’s life!” 





“ You may think yourzelf worse than you 
are,’ said Linda, timidly. 

“T could not, it would ba impossible. And, 
Linda, I enjoin one thing on you—you must 


make me'a solemn promise thai when I die | 


no prying hand, no peering cye, attempts to 
raise my veil. 
to the grave !’’ 

“I “promise,” said the girl, “promise 
solemniy. Did you meet with an accident, or 
were you born so?” 

“I was born so, They say my moither, 
your great grandmother, a very beautiful and 
haughty woman, bitterly offended an old 


gipsy fortune-teller, and Grove: her out of the | 


T'll carry my burden a secret | 


' 


and the servants had withdzawn. (N.B., to 
diseuss-Mr, Gordon's wild, bloodshot ©) es und 
very sirange manner.) 

Then hse said abruptly,— 

“ Governor, you took no notice of my letters, 
and so I'm come in person! I want a thunder- 
ing big cheque!” 

“Tm afraid want must be your master!” . 
said his parent, very coolly. 

* Don’t put me off with staleold sayings, but 
give me what I want! ” , 

** And that is?” 

* Fifteen thousand!” 

‘Good heavens, sir! are you mad? What 
have you: done with what I made over to you 


place with her dogs, and the old gipsy shrieked two months. ago? Do you suppose I have 
a curse that rankled for’ ever after in my | the Bank of England at my back?” 


mother's mind. 

* * You shall neverhavea son! But you will 
have two daughters, one will be a beauty and 
the other a beast /’ Your grandmother was 
born, and was a-lovely infant ; and grew to 
be a lovely woman. Some years afterwards 

made my appearance; I wasnot the longed. 
for boy, and the gipsy’s curse had come true! 

‘* My mother fainted when she saw me. I 
was sent away abroad, and brought up there 
in secrecy till my mother and father being 
dead, and I having come in for a large for- 
tune as my sister’s co-heiress, she sent for 
me, and gave me a home here, and:hets I 
@m,”’ 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


Au this time Sir Thomas Carlton and 
Rupert Daeres had not been idle, nor had 
the detectives that they had employed. But, 


‘as yet, no clue that could be called a “‘ clue”’ 


had been discovered, 

One or two items of news, indeed, had been 
picked up from Gordon: Holroyd's man— 
news that mightowme in.useful eome day. 

Gordon taken to drinking very hard ; 
indeed, he drank, nof from the pure love of 
liquor, but as if it were to deliberately drown 
thought, and fuddle his brains. He gambled 
more than ever, and tempted fate so rashly 
that his losses were whispered at the clubs 
with distended eyes and bated breath. 

‘Gordon Holroydy must be mad!” men 
declared, ‘‘and the sooner he took lodgings 
in Hanwell the better!” 

He was nervous, hated to be alone; was 
either uptoariously merry or deeply depressed. 
He refused to return to Carrisbrocke on any 

retence whatever; letters, telegrams from 

is father all failed to move him. It-was not 
the dread of being under the roof of the uncle 
he had murde that deterred him—no, it 
was the hideous remorse-he felt at the fate of 
the girl he had left to starve in the cellar. 

At first he had meant to let her die, and lét 
her secret die with her, and had gone off’ to 
London and stayed there two days. 

Then he had drunk:so heavily that for two 
days more he did not know what he was 
doing. 


By this'time he Had repentei. 

On the fifth—the day of the funeral—he 
returned to Carrisbrooke. 

Of course she must be dead by that time; 
of course, he was now too late, and what was 
the use of descending to the cellar, only to see 
some horrible ghastly spectacle that would 
infallibly haunt him till his dying day? He 
did not want that, the old man wae enongh ! 

At last; such was Gordon Holroyd’s ex- 
travagance, that in two months’ time he had 
gambled away every halfpenny of his share of 
the ill-gotten gains, and was as short of 
funds as ever. 

He lost five thousand pounds in one night, 
and he wrote and applied to his father for a 
heavy advance. But Isaac treated him-as he 
had served himeelf; he took no notice of 
either letters or telegrams. And so, in the 
end—fuariously angry—Gordon had to come: 
in person. 

He was moody andsutky until after dinner, 
when the good old port was put before him, 





‘*No; bat I suppose there's a good deal of 
cutting into two hundred thousand? I want 
my share |” 

“ Share! andhave you not had it? Share ! 
Beyond your allowance I won't give you 
another penny! I wont allow you to: ruin 
me ! 


‘* Won't you!” said his datifal offspring, 
tossing off two glasses almostina breath; and 
then, leaning his arms: on the table, he said, 
in a hoarse voice, “ You axe to haye every- 
thing, and I'm to have nothing. I’m to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire, am I, and get 
nothing for my pains?”’ 

‘* What—what do you mean?” stammered 
the old man, turning a dull, leaden colour. 
* Chestnuts: out of the fire! What do you 
mean ? ”” 

“TI mean,’ said Gordon, in a dreadial, 

ing voice, ‘that I cleared ‘the way for 
you !—that I did it/” 

“«T'don’t believe you!” almost shouted his 
father, “ You don’t know what you are say- 
ing; sir! Yow are-drank! roaring drunk!” 

‘IT may be deunk, bat I know what I am 
saying! I-tell you, and it's aswell you shonid 
know, and: know my claim, that Ididit! Tne 
old man would ‘have lived another twenty 
years!” 

“Gordon, your mind is giving way! You 
ae was the girl! The proofs are clear as 


“Tam glad you think so! I did for:her 
too!’ 

Mr. Isaac Holroyd grasped the ‘table with 
both hands, and gazed at his son witha face 
like that of a corpse. He could notepeak. 

‘I did!” continued Gordon, doggedly. “I 
am sorry for her)" 

‘‘ Where?” said his father; ina dreadfal 
whisper. 

“(Ty the old kitchens,” 

Dead-silenes, At last Gorden spoke. 

‘©Of course, you are sale, safe as. myself. 
An@ T’ll tell you what, give me a good round 
sum down, and I'll leavethe country, and never 
set foot in it again!” 

But, bad man-as he was, Isaae Holroyd was 
stricken speechless by this horrible con- 
fession. 

He sat with a vaeant, glassy look iw hiseves, 
and uttered no sound. Presently he rose, as 
if to leave the room, and fell down op the 
floor. He had-had a paralytic seizure: 

> * * * 


Meanwhile Rapert Dacres had become com- 
pletely discouraged. The whole affair seemed 
to him to be wrapped in an incompretensible 
mystery. 

In his own mind, he firmly belicved that 
Linda Delafosse had been murdere@ by Gordon 
Holroyd, and that she was concealed or baried 
somewhere abons the place, 

He never would see her-again—dead or alive 
—that was certain; but if he could bat be 
the means of bringing her murderer to justice, 
that would be some small consolation. Bat 
what chance of finding any clue in that great 
building, with its two hundred rooms, or 
among its acres of pleasure grounds ? 

All thé same, his steps often tended in that 
direction ; and it wags now the month of April, 
and ‘many an April evening he haunted the 
woods and avennes; tarned ont after dinner, 
glad to escape from his stepmother’s tongue 
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and Maria Cotton’s glances, and with a light 


sannter about Carrisbrooke demesne alone and 
unnoticed, for a couple of hours, smoking and 
thinking—unnoticed by all but the Brown 
Lady. In her own nocturnal walks she had 
seen him several times, but concealed herself 
promptly. And now that Linda was con- 
velescent, she determined to send her forth, 
and make this young man of some use in com- 
municating with the outer world. 

But Linda, strange to say, was relustant 
to undertake the embassy. 

She was weak and shaken after her severe 
illness, her nerves had gone to pieces in con- 
sequence of her terrible experiences. 

She knew the black cloud under which her 
name lay, and had now a most sensitive 
ehrinking from meeting anyone until her name 
was cleared—if cleared it could ever be! 

‘‘Can we not wait?” she suggested to her 
aunt. 

“ Wait for what?” demanded that strong- 
minded person. ‘“ Wait till Isaac Holroyd 
dies? If you mean that, yon may wait years! 
Wait till Gordon confesses? You may wait 
for ever! No, no! we will have no waiting. 
Things must be at once put in train to prove 
our innocence, and to prove your rights, no 

ter than to-night. You must speak to 
Rupert Dacres."’ 

“ Could you not manage to speak to him?” 

“No. Dacres is not one of your timid folk, 
who would ran away from the Brown Lady. 
He is much more likely to chase or shoot me! 
And pray what would become of you then?” 

“How do you know he will come this 
evening ?” 

“I have a presentiment. You know that 
part of this demesne joins Dacres Court? 
And young Dacres comes over at least 
ate a — i i about as if he i 

ooking for something. He is generally in t 
copper-beech avenue, beyond the aoe. 
ground. There will be a moon at nine 
o’clock.” 

“1—I am afraid to go !’’ confessed the girl 


last. 

“ Afraid of what?’ demanded the other, 
ecornfally. ‘If you had said this six months 
agol might have understood you. You would 
have been afraid of me. Now you have no 
excuse whatever. You know what Iam worth 
as an apparition |” 

‘‘I may meet Gordon Holroyd!" 

‘Pooh! And if you do, he will fly from 
you, you may be sure of that.’ 

Miss Eleanor had her way, of course; but 
she mitigated her grandniece’s fears by pro- 
mising to go with her, and to remain withi 
earshot. Accordingly, at nine o’olock that 
evening, the two ladies sallied forth arm-in- 
arm—for it was Linda's first outdoor 
excursion, and she felt dizzy, and her knees 
trembled under her as she walked. Her aunt 
was her staff, and as strong and as upright as 
& young fir tree. 

She wore her usual attire—her brown 
mantle, Linda her sealskin coat, with a silk 
handkerchief tied over her head, 

It was a cool bat beautifal spring night; the 
birds were in bed, of course; there was not a 
sound to be heard bat the hooting of an owl, 
or the quick flap of a passing bat’s wing. 
There was something eerie about the atill- 
ness, as the two figures turned into the long, 
and but little frequented, “* Beech Avenue.” 
The silence was presently broken by the faint 
gound of horses’ hoofs trotting, coming 
toward them, nearer and nearer, and then a 
high dog. cart came in eight, drawn by a spank- 
ing bay mare, and driven by Gordon Holroyd, 
who was returaing from some local steeple- 
chases in a condition that his groom who sat 
behind with folded arms, subsequently 
expressed as ‘‘ uncommonly fresh.” 

Gordon was late, which accounted for his 
coming home by the little used north or 
beech avenue. Gordon had, to a certain 
extent, drowned care—had forgotten his 
ecimes, hia sick father, and his debts. He 


at 


hal woa some money, he had drunk a quan- 
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i what a white, worn face ! 
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tity of champagne, he was exhilarated by the 
overcoat over his evening clothes, he would | qaick drive through the cool evening air. 





He paffed at his cigar, he flicked hia free- 

going horse, he cast Lis eyes casually round. 
These old beeches were so much money 
wasted—sunk. He would cat down every 
blessed tree. His father was in a precarious 
state; he had not spoken since his stroke, his 
right hand was quite withered and powerless. 
He was practically dead. Musing thus, filially, 
Gordon's eyes feli on a figure, a figure seat 
on a log at the edge of the drive! Figure of a 
woman, figure of a girl—the girl he had left to 
starve! 
Yes, the full moon shone directly on her 
as it was turned towards him. Oh! 
Ob, what a pair of 
dark, accusing eyes |—eyes that would haunt 
him for ever! He dared not look again! 
With a smothered imprecation he suddenly 
lashed the mare into a gallop, and tore up 
the remainder of the avenue as if a legion of 
fiends were in pursuit. 

Trembling and perfectly sobered, he said, 
as he descended and threw the reins to his 
astonished groom,— 

*' Did you see it, Green?” 

“* Bee what, sir?” 

“Why that thing, that figare in the 
avenue! "’ 

** No, sir, I saw nothing!” said the servant. 
“TI was too much taken up, ae to hold 
on, you started off that quick. If I may 
make bold, sir, you had best not try that 

me on again with the mare, it ain’t safe ! 

he’d done her five-and-twenty miles to.day 
and was pretty sober; but only for that,” 
and he shook his head emphatically, 

“Rabbish! That mare would never run 
away with me/” and to himself, as he 
walked up the steps, “There are worse 

i than runaway mares! I'll clear out 
of this to-morrow!” 


(To be continued.) 





JUDITH. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


Jvuprra’s reply was so quietly given that Mrs. 
Trevor felt ashamed; but she had a difficult 
part to play, and could not afford to make any 
concession, nor to give up an advantage. 

“Then may I, without undne curiosity, 
inquire why you have claimed the aid of an out- 
cast from society, as Gerald Sherston now is,” 
—her voice failing her in spite of an endeavour 
—‘“ to hunt down a person who is unfortunate 
enough to resemble someone else, and who 
you acknowledge to have been so unlucky 
as to have aroused your displeasure ?” 

“I do not believe you think so ill of me as 
it suits you to pretend; and you must know 
that my only reason for asting as I have 
done is my love for Winifred—my wish to 
save her from unhappinses if [ can.” 

Mrs. Trevor was on her knees before the 
fire, pushing the logs of wood into closer 
proximity with each other with the poiat of a 
small pair of bellows. 

There was the slightest pause hefore she 
answered, during which she had altered her 
tactics. 

“You are pie right. J do not mis- 
judge you so, I credit every word you have 
said; bat I warn you others will not be 20 
easy to persuade. When one girl interferes 
to prevent another's marriage the motive is 
pretty generally guessed to be jealousy, 
especially when the man is reputed very rich. 
Besides, it is always a fulse step to attack 
the character of anyone, unless you are certain 
of being able to prove what you affirm.” 

“I do not think I shal fail, if you will help 
me.’ 

* That I cannot promise to do,” hastily. 
“Do you intend to devy that Mr. Johnson 


person!'’ cried Judith, bringing her bright 
blue eyes to bear, in angry surprise, upon her 
companion’s face. 

‘Well, no; I would not go so far as that, J 
admit there may be a likeness ; but of courag 
it is such a very long time ago, and my know. 
ledge of the man was, even then, so 
slight, that I should not like to assert anything 
about him one way or the other.” 

Notwithstanding the carelessness of her 


ed | tone there could be no question but that she 


meant all, perhaps more, than she said; and 
Jadith could with difficulty conceal the dis. 
appointment that she felt, having hoped so 
much from this interview. 

Rather mechanically smoothing and draw. 
ing up her long tan gloves, she stood in front 
of Mrs. Trevor with the obvious intention of 
saying good-bye. 

** You have not tasted your tea, and I am 
afraid it is quite cold. Let me pour you ont 
some more,” remarked her hostess, sweetly. 
There was only a slight headshake, no word 
in reply. 

The two hands touched for a moment, then 
fell asunder; but a slight tremulous flash of 
the diamonds on the fingers that clasped her 
own encouraged Judith to make a last 

“Are you determined not to help me?” 
she asked, with wistful emphasis. 

fi. toliets mee. ye rep trys think me 
so disobliging. It is simply my memory 
is 4 bad, too treacherous. 1 dare not depead 
on it.”’ 

She smiled, and nodded pleasantly in fare. 
well; but when the door closed bebind her 
visitor the stereotyped expression was suc- 
ceeded by one of actual pain. 

Every year of her age was written in deep 
and legible lines u her face, as with 
quick, nervous inter ing of her fingegs she 
turned towards the bright light of the fire, and 
stood so, motionless and almost unconscious 
of her attitude for far longer than she knew. 

A chance had been given her to expiate, in 
part, an injary inflicted years ago; yet though 
the chance had earnestly desired, even 
prayed for, she had let it go by now, with 
scarcely a moment's hesitation. 

Whether in so doing, she had acted wisely 
or well only time could decide. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
STANDING ALONE, 


As Judith walked home sore at heart, and 
almost inclined to despair, some one who had 
caught sight of her easy pliant figure from 4 
distance, recognising it at a glance, rode up 
quickly alongside. When she involuntarily 
raised her eyes at the sound of the horses 
feet stopping suddenly short she saw it was 
Laurence St. Quentin, and felt some pleasure 
at the meeting. 

He was so utterly unconnected with the 
trouble in which she had become involved that 
merely to speak to him, and to look into hia 
handsome careless face, helped to lift her for a 
yes beyond it, and gave her a delightful sense 
of rest. 

It was no wonder, since the sex is naturally 
vain, and requires less encouragement to 
hope than is generally supposed, that he 
should gather more than was meant to be 
—o from the brightening of her eyes 
7 a smile with which she extended her 

and, 

“Tt is ages since we met,” he began. 

With this she concurred, thinking of all that 
had > in the meantime, 

“ you have not been having a good 
time, I am afraid. Is Miss Sherston better ? 

“Nearly well. At first we were very avx- 
ious about her.” 

‘I thought of yon so often,” he said, allow- 
ing a vein of tenderness to creep into his 
tones as he gazed into her downcaet face, the 
expression of which was softer than usval 
jast then in thinking of Winifred and the 
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perhaps a litle disturbed by his propinquity 
as well, 

“Tome itis the saddest thing I ever saw 
or heard of,” he went on:—‘to think of 
you—you who must have been so dearly 
ioved and cared for all your life—here adrift 
among strangers who are not capable of appre- 
ciating you, whc——” 

“Am I so difficult to appreciate?" she 
interpolated quaintly, and rather dashed his 
eloquence. 

‘«- You know what I mean, or perhaps you 
do not know. I suppoze no beautiful woman 
ever does understand what she is to those who 
admire her.” 

** Ought I to thank you for a compliment ?” 
Yet though she laughed at him as she spoke 
she was conscious of an undefinable sense of 
satisfaction at his words, while a new shyness 
kept the colour coming and going in her 
cheeks—a fact be was quick to see, and the 
importance of which he was also inclined to 
exaggerate. b 

“There is no such thing as a compliment 
between ‘friends,’ and I think we decided we 
might be that at least to one another,’ he said, 

“You have so many ‘friends,’” she re- 
taliated, and then was vexed with herself that 
she had not better concealed the bitterness 
she felt on this subject. That he would know 
ehe was alluding to Mrs. Hare she was 
convinced, and could = fumble nervously 
with the buttons of her long tan gloves, not 
daring to look into his face to judge by its 
expression what he thought, and vainly hop. 
ing he would let the remark go unchallenged. 

Man like, he was not impervious to the 
flattery implied, and a passionate light leapt 
into his eyes as he noted her sweet confasion, 
tasting all the delight that a knowledge of 
mastership is calculated to inspire. 

To atrive after, and to achieve success is a 
man's especial ambition, whether in love, or 
war, or sport; but surely no victory can be so 
exquisitely dear nnto his soul as that over the 
heart of any woman lovely and beloved. To 
ee eyes that have been hitherto pure and 
passionless grow troubled beforé they sink ' 
abashed, or lips that have only curled in scorn 
move tremulously as the whole frame thrills 
and quivers in response to the merest word—a 
look—must be truer satisfaction for the 
moment than the conquest of any city, the 
slaughter of the rarest game. 

All this, little as he was given to analysation 
of any sort, St. Quentin dimly felt, and his 
voice faltered with uncontrollable emotion as 
he protested quickly, while eager glances 
accentuated every word— 

“Thave no other friend than you. I wish 
to have no other.”’ 

“ And Mrs, Hare?” 

She felt impelled to follow up her involun- 
tary error rather than retrieve it; but was 
xepentant when she saw his face flush darkly 

ore he turned ard busied himself with the 
bridle of the pony he was leading now, as they 
walked on together, side by side. 

“ Bhe is nothing to me; many Bay all,” he 
declared, presently, still averting his gaze, 

Her silence seemed to convey to him more 
of incredulity than she could well have ex- 
pressed by speech. 

He hesitated. It was impossible for him to 
Bay out what he more than suspected, that the 
fact of his being at Mre. Hare's house, and in 
the attitude in which she had found him was 
@ planned thing, due to jealousy on the part 
of ® woman who had shown some partiality 
for himself, and was consequently loth to see 
‘him pass away from her tbrall and go into 
Willing bondage to another, 

The common honour which impels a man 
to guard a woman’s secret more closely than 
the herself might deem it necessary to dc, as 
well as the respect which the most careless 
must feel for the innocence of a young girl, to 
whom all the intricacies of such social pro- 
blems must be quite inexplicable, forbade his 
even touching on the subject ever aa lightly. <4 

“You are quite mistaken; utterly so, and 
it is very difficult to explain, but——” 





‘“‘ Bat, indeed, you owe me no explanation,”’ 
she interrupted, quickly. by some womanly 
instinct divining his difficulty. “It is only 
natural that you should have other acquaint: | 
ances, a great many besides myself, who have | 
only met you a few times, and who——” 

It was his turn to interrupt, and he did so, 
eagerly :— 

‘** Don’t withdraw your promise, please. Lé 
bas been more pleaeure to me than you can 
ever guess, to think that you have deigned to 
let me call you ‘friend.’” 

“Still there is no reason why I should be 
the only one,” blushing slightly. 

** You do not quite realize my feeling on the 
subject, and of conree I cannot expect you to 
share it; but to me it would seem a species of 
disloyalty to our friendship to even speak to 
another woman, or glance her way; and 
whether that were so or no, I should not care 
to do so; it could not afford me any pleasure. 
Can you not understand that?” 

** Perhaps,” slowly, and with some irrele- 
vance, trying to infuse indifference as well as 
doubt into her voice, though her pulse beat 
fast with wild and disproportionate delight. 

She was afraid he would see how it was 
with her—afraid that he might read her heart 
before she herself was aware what had been 
written there. As yet she waa not certain of 
herself, and the events which had claimed her 
attention of late had given her no time to 
dwell upon merely sentimental problems. 
Whether she ca for him or would ever 
care she could not mow determine; yet that 
the question should ever have been raised in 
her mind was proof of the iaterest he had 
roused. 

Formerly, she had never speculated on 
such subjects. 

Nor was she deceived by his talk of friend- 
ship. Having had many admirers, some of 
whom had also been ardent lovers, she was 
avare to what such professions always tended. 
She knew he loved her, or at least was learn- 
iag to do so; and the thought, though it pos- 
sessei her with a strange and powerfal fasci- 
nation, troubled her as well. 

The chords of her heart had remained 
silent so long ; and now that they were stirred 
into unrest she was startled at the idea that 
there might bs something coming into her life 
—a stronger impulse than any she had ever 
known—against which it would be impossible 
to combat. 

It might only be a prelude to the wilder, 
sweeter music some other hand with more 
masterfal and thrilling touch would evoke; but 
even this faint vibrating of the strings filled 
her with fear, and she was only conscious of a 
wish to escape, aad for the time to ignore the 
subject whose depths she dare not fathom. 

“‘T promise I will never speak to Mrs. Hare 
again, except when bare civility demands,”’ 
broke in St. Quentin, seeing that her thoughts , 
were deeply engaged, and hoping they might | 
be set on him. 

“T do not ask such a promise—!I do not | 
desire it!” her head uplifted proudly. 

“ Bat it is a satisfaction to me to give it. | 
By-and-bye, you will understand that I onl 
care to please you, nooneelse. And then ——” 

She had harried on, anxious to avoid the 
dénouement for which she was unprepared, , 
and now stood breathless at the gate of the 
ae toissioner’s compound with ontstretched 

and. 

“Must you go?” he pleaded. 

Sbe nodded, finding it difficult to speak. 
When they halted he was at the other side of 
his pony, and now leant across the saddle 
looking straight into her eyes, with an earnest 
compelling gaze. 

He was very tall, very strong, very hand- 
some; and he had, moreover, a consciousness 
of his own attractions, which, while never 
descending to puerile vanity, lent them treble 
force. He knew that women had always 
found it hard to resist him when he tried his 
best to please; and perhaps it was the dawn- 
ing smile on his mouth that warned Jadith of 











her Canger then. 


“I must goat once. Winifred is expecting 
me,” she said quickly. - 
Drawing himeelf to his fall height, he came 
round, stood beside her, and took her hand. 
“Bat some other day you will listen to all I 


| have to say. Not now, but soon, very soon, I 


. ” 


hope I shall see you again, and then—— 
He stopped of his own accord, not because 


‘of any interraption, relinquishing her hand 


slowly. 

And with one frightened glance into his 
face Judith murmured a faint “ good-bye’ 
and fled, feeling that she had been fortunate 
to escape 80. 

Had he pressed her at that moment she was 
conscious she might have acceded to his suit, 
the glamour of his good looks having beer 
strong upon her. 

She was glad that she had gained for her- 
self time to reflect—glad and yet half regret- 
fal—for she had a difficult part to play, and 
a@ man’s strong arm might have helped her to 
success, or, at least, would have supported her 
in failure. 

Was she becoming worsted in the unequal 
struggle that this novel consciousness of weak- 
nees should oppress her 80? 

Going straight to Winifred’s room she 
found her there alone, in her usual place on 
the couch, near the window, and loo out 
into the garden. 

She turned, however, at the sound of the 
opening door, and her reddened eyelids struck 
Jadith anew with a feeling of impotence. It 
was terrible that she could do nothing—ro- 
thing at all to help her in this strait. 

You have been fretting!" she exclaimed, 
reproachfully, crossing over to her side. 

Winifred tried to smile, a rather watery 
effort. 

“T have been by myself, and am never & 
very cheery disposition, as you know.” 

“ Has he been bothering you?” 

‘‘He? Ob, no! He never comes when you 
are not here.” 

A hard look came into Jadith’s face. 

Had the man loved Winifred for herself 
there might have been some excuse for his 
cruel claim upon her hand; bat he was actuated 
only by a desire to gain a certain status in the 
world, and had no pity for the suffering he 
caused, : A 

He was beneath contempt—if only he might 
not prove beyond revenge ! ’ 

“ Listen, Winifred !"’ she said, impressively ; 
“Jong ago I promised to save you tl f& 
marriage with this man, and I have not been 
idle, indeed ; onlyeverything just now seems to 
go amiss, I had almost given up hope, bat 
for your sake I will persevere ; and don't 
despair, Winifred. Surely if right is might we 
must succeed ! } ore 

The faint gleam of interest in the girl’s 
grey eyes fadei ont almost at once; she 
sighed, as she said, gratefully,— ’ 

“You are very good; there is no one like 
you, I think—so strong and self-reliant ; but 
it is jast in that you 7 make a mistake. 
You cannot imagine, much less cope with, hia 
wickedness ! ” 

“TI am wiser already as regards that. I 
have found out a great deal about him; the 
only thing I lack now is proof.” 

“ And without that your knowledge is worth 
nothing. Take my advice, Judith, and give it 
up. You will only hart yourself and not help 
me; and, remember, you cannot injure him 
without injuring my father too. What I am 
doing I volunteered to do, and am resigned to 
the fate I chose!" 

‘Bat you have no business to be resigned. 
Tnat ia I believe the reason you don’t get 
well quicker than you do. Even an ineffectual 
resistance is better for you than this eupine- 
nese.” 

“‘ Who is preaching rebellion to my gentle 
fiancée?" asked a sneering voice behind her, 
which, without turning, she knew to belong to 
Mr. Johnson, : 

“Tt was I,’ she retorted boldly; keeping 
between him and the shrinking figure on the 
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couch. ‘I was telling Winifred that she had 
no spirit.” 

“T like her best without. In a sweetheart 

itmight amuse one, perhaps, and certainly 
could not alarm; but one would wish one's 
wife to be amenable to discipline.” 

He spoke calmly, bat with decision; and 
by athreatened touch upon her arm forced 
Judith to stand aside, taking a seat close to 
where Winifred ae 

“ You would pr to please me, would you 
not?” he asked, looking down at her with 
almost a menacing look in his cruel near-set 


eyes. 
ofr Have I not proved it?” she counter- 
uestioned, in a low voice, crimsoning pain- 
fally as she met his glance. 

Taking her unresisting fingers he pressed 
them lightly against hia lips before he turned 
to Judith. 

“ Yousee woe understand each other,’’ he 
observed with triumphant malice. Too in- 

i to reply, she turned and left the 
room, while again that unwonted craving for 
aid, the support of a man’s strong arm and 
in’ , came over her. It was strange that 
the form which in her mind became associated 
with that yearning was not that of the lover 
who that very day had almost succeeded in 

ing ascendency over her heart, bat that 
of the cousin who was thousands of miles 
away, and perhaps long ere this had recon- 

himseif tu the position of rejected suitor. 
a was not St. Pett te bie tine ep face — 

passionate li in his eyes, as 

had seen him last, but Avon's steadfast gaze, 
when smothering. his.own feelings he smiled 
bravely as he bade her farewell, that seemed 
to come. before her and convince her of her 
helplessness, standing as she did alone. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
FALSE OR TRUE. 


Tue Commissioner's office stood in his 
compound, only the tennis courts intervening 
between it and the flower-beds that were 
arranged round the portico of the front door. 
From the drawing-room windows there was 
an uninterrupted view of the building, so that 
Judith, standing there the following morning, 
could not help noting the unusual sight of a 
lady walking up to the entrance and being 
rae admitted. Even a momentary 
glance determined it to be Mrs. Trevor, for 
not only did she habitually affect white in 
her garments and large straw hats that her 
detractors were fond of declaring would have 
been more suitable to a woman half her age, 
but she had a tripping gait that could not 
easily be mistaken; and Judith felt some 
uneasiness as to whether the visit would not 
prove to be connected with the appeal she had 
made the day before, wishing earnestly that 
she had taken the precaution of extracting a 
pledge of secrecy when she a. 

If this were indeed so—if the knowledge 
she possessed were to be betrayed to Mr. 
Sherston, and through him to the very man 
it was most n to keep in the dark on 
the subject—then all ber schemes would be in 
vain, for forewarned in this case would be 
forearmed. 

He would hurry on the , and thus 
render futile all her attempts to collect proofs; 
for whatever happened, and however great her 
own caure for wrath, she could never avenge 
herself on Winifred’s husband. This he 
would guess, and was certainly not above 
trading on the fact. She was aroused from 
her disturbed thoughts by a convulsive grip 
upon her arm. 

_ It was Mrs. Sherston, who had been stand- 
ing there some time, but who only now put in 
i the question that had been burning on 


“Who was it?” she asked, her sharp. 
featured face looking more than ordinari y 


=o from the represzion of emotion that she 
e 





‘It was Mrs. Trevor,” answered Judith. 

Mra. Sherston relinquished her grasp, and 
Tnoved away. Judith thought that she had 
left the room, but when she turned to look 
round presently she saw her sitting in her 
usual chair with some embroidery in her 
hand, which she seemed to be working with 
her ordinary precision. She became conscious 
of Judith’s glance at once. 

“ Don’t go away, Miss Holt, if you have 
sey | i todo. Watch there, and 
let me know when Mrs. Trevor leaves. Ihave 
something ta say to her." 

Wondering a little at the request, yet glad 
on her own account to discover whether this 
were merely a friendly visit, or with a serious 
object referring to he: and her unfortanate 
application, Judith So, for nearly 
an hour, she stood and waited, while in the 
centre of the room Mrs. Sherston counted her 
stitches aloud in a phlegmatic tone, meant to 
assure the hearer of her own perfect indiffer- 
ence to what was going on. 

Then Mrs. Trevor left, emerging as she had 
entered—alone ; and Judith, too, moved from 
her point of espionage. 

“She is going. Shall I run out and call 
her myself, or send a servant?” she asked. 

“Do neither. It does not matter. I can 
write a note,” was the curt rejoinder, the 


work still ee , and with apparently 
= attention avished on if. 
ua 


t when Judith went out the needle 

ped from her fingers; and her watch, 
which had several times Deen stealthily con- 
sulted, was again drawn from her belt, while 
®@ guick frown contracted her brows as she 
saw how long a period had elapsed. 

It isa mistake to suppose jealousy only a 
folly of youth. No.time in life can its pangs 
be so acute as when reason can give no com- 
forting assurance, and faith must rest poi 
on her own divine wings, with no foundation 
for her feet on earth. 

A woman’s empire, depending chiefly on 
charms that the years destroy, is at best a 
very short one; and if unhappily she has not 
managed during that brief season to rivet the 
chains, which then are easily forged, with a 
strength calculated to endure, even when the 
brightness.of metal has ceased to dazzle and 
delight, she can hope little from after efforts. 

When Mrs. Sherston married it had been 
without love, and from the first she had only 
endeavoured to influence her husband's actions 


; married for his society and sympathy. 


Then it was, with something more than 


mere discomfiture, she realised that the slight 
fancy he had for her—born of piqne and 
wounded pee, been utterly destroyed 
by her indifference, and that it would never 
be revived, his thoughts ha in the mean 
time drifted back into their 


The only woman he had ever loved, yet 
whom, from loyalty to his brother, he had 
voluntarily renounced, had alse married in the 
interval, and perhaps, had she been happy in 
her choice he would more easily have resigned 
a to the inevitable; but ws great om 
was by no means a pattern \ clun 
to the habits of his bachelorhood from ibe 
very outset, never allowing a thought of his 
young wife to restrain him from indalgence in 
any favourite pursuit. 

Nearly all the leave he could procare he 
spent in Cashmere, penetrating into the wilds 
beyond Yarkund and Leh, so that even had 
she been inclined she could scarcely have 
accompanied bim ; while even in cantonments 
his leisure hours were mostly occupied in 
playing racquets or polo, and for the last year 





==, 
he had been in Barmah, having volunteered 
as transport officer for duty. 

Bince their parting, twenty-three years 
before, the Commissioner and Lilian Trevor 
had not met until some eighteen months 
chance had once again thrown them in 
“Th tase thiné bed lapsed and the changes 

e time C) and the c 
which that time had brought might reasonably 
be supposed to have done away with all 

uestion of danger in the meeting; bat Mrs, 

herston’s jealousy, having smouldered al} 
this while, burst into sudden flame on being 
confronted with her rival. 

Carefally disguising her real feelings, she 
embarked at once into a sort of patronising 
friendship for the flighty, yet not ill-inten- 
tioned grass-widow, and lost no opportuaity of 
flaunting her prosperity before her gaze. 

To every elaborate entertainment she. was 
invariably bidden, as well as to the more un. 
ceremonious parties which were — ; bat up 
to this date Mrs. Sherston had never éuc- 
ceeded in discovering any eign or sym of 
intimacy between her and her Rem Lae § 

So far'as she knew, and in the matter she 
had been , they had never exchanged 
a syllable in private. ; 

This deliberate seeking of him in his office 

her from its very audacity, and she. 
was at a logs how to cireumvent sucha daring 
move, startled, too, to find how deeply she 
herself was concerned thereat. 
when 


Nor was Mr. Sherston less surprised 
raising his eyes from # paper in which he had 
been earnestly en he beheld before him. 
the woman whom he had loved all his life, but 
from whom hehad been divided more absolutely 
by the canons of conventionality than by any 
barriers of distance. 


con 
coated chu e who had ushered her ip 
withdrew, leaving them alone. 


She stood there, hesitating how to explain to 
him the reason of her visit, and a warm blush 
mounting to her face made it look quite young 
and pretty in the shadow of her big hat. 
Even bad his sight been clearer it was 
he would have seen no lines abont the mouth 
that once he had so fondly kissed, no wrinkles 
round the eyes that had once looked such ten- 
derness into his own. 

A charm. was over him for the moment, 
and he could not help fancying that all that 
had happened in life since they 
in anger was a dream, and he need only now 
concern himself about the reality of her’ pre- 
sence. At a word he wonld have thrown 
himself at her feet and declared himself un- 
changed, in spite of all that had passed. 

But she did not share the enthusiasm of 
his delusion, was not even conscious of it. 

Po her own. case a strenuous, constant 
éffort to appear young, not entirely diedain- 
ing the aid ot art, might help to deceive him. 
for the moment; but there was nothing in the 

ll, thin and elderly man who waited, glasses 
in band, for her to epeak, to remind her of 
the young lover who had wooed her 80 ar- 
dently, renounced her so remorselessly, years 
ago. 

“ You must think it very strange, my coming 
here,'’ she began. 

He handed her a chair, and with somewhat 
stilted politeness assured her she was welcome, 
that he would be only to happy to serve her 
in any way. 7 

“You mistake,” she interrupted, quickly. 
“T would not ask your help if I were dying! 
It was to.help you, to warn you of a threat- 
ened danger, I came here." 

He went over to the door, which still stood 
ajar, and closed it carefally ; then returning 
sat down in his former place, prepared to lis- 
ten to what she had to say. : 

When Jnadith firat mentioned Stra s 
name he had expected more to follow, though 
then no definite fear was in his mind as to the 
knowledge ahe might possess. Now he felt it 
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had only,been the. beginning of the end—the 
first faint clond that might spread,and darken 
his. whole horizon. 

He was not surprised, nor did he move -& 
muscle.of. his face,;.as. Mr. Trevor went on,— 

‘“‘T have:alwaye known. that, Mr. Johnson 
was no, other. than. your old clerk, Michael 
Straugham, the: man who absconded:to coven 
an, inguiry; that; waa. being, raised. then—the 
Ch: bribeny. case, you know... I. recog, 


nised him.at.once; but:so long as,it, was,on}y | 
| that png §.you know. 


I who, knew. it, did. not. matter, for, J 
not betray. you!” 

Even; in his, keen anxieky,to. know what 
other held, this w against him; he. could 
not. help being thrilled. by, the, tone of, hex 
voico.asit rang out.clear and,musiceal in. her 
asseveration. 

For, the. moment. the: identity..of the-Mrs. 


answered by. drawing out Gerald, Sherston’s 
lester, from, her, pocket, and. placing it in his 
hand, watchiog him read it; not speaking 
until, with trembling fingers, he laid it on 
the table beside him. Then, she explained. 
“It wag Mists Holt brought it to me. yester- 
day. Chance has.thrown them together, and, 
at: hig,advioe,she-asked,my.aid. You see he 
offers me a strong inducement to help her in 
saying . that, it will, be.a reparation for the 
injary; he;suffered at. my hands, How deep 
j It is possible you 
have seen dasely, I saw him only, a short 
time ago,,and could. guess something of what 
he had gone through in. the crnel. lines upon 
his face. He was terribly changed—terribly.!"’ 
_“ Poor: Jexry:l/” interpolated, the Commis- 
sioner, po 
‘exhaps she did.not.hear, for she.went on 


Trevor.he.bad met in friendly.interoourse for , quick! 


the laat.-eigk months was, submerged. in 
that.of Litian Grey he bad not seen for,twenty- 
three years. So.she bad. protested then her 
lave and trath, and he had not. believed har. 

“Whoelse knows?” he asked, feeling the 
necessity of patting away from him the: folly 
of such thoughts, and. pat 


that in asking she;question hia/interest.in the | 


anaes aatenaeee and or. 

‘* Miss 6, your daughter's companion, 
She came to me.and asked..me.to suppors her 
in a charge against Mr. Johnson, I refased 
to do.so.”” 

“ Why 2.” 

“ Beeause it would. have injared yous. Even 
ot arenes by inquiry there ~~ some 
Ww that-if, Straughan were guilty you 
must have heen. implicated. too; ond ihit mene 
known that he were under your roof, now, 
bearing an.assumed name, an. honoured. guest 
and: engeged.to marry your,danghter, those 
vague: suspicions which.were. rife, then. would 
become certainties.” 

She,kep@#her face turned away from bim, 
not: wishing, to, see him wince: beneath her 
words; Though she bad, judged it better to 
sayous the whole truth.ationce she could not 
harden. herself, to. look upon his shame; the 
ee ad of the old deys was too present-with 


Indeed, I doubt .if.a.woman.can ever divest 
the man she once loved. of the halo. which.that 
love cast round.him ; and despite tha-love of 

axe, the cravingfor admiration, which had 
to.-her a.second nature, Lilian, Trevor 
Was,®t,heart @. very woman, still. ‘She, could 
never quite, forget the one.romanee.of her 
otherwise frivolous lifetime, 
The. Commissioner had become. ashen 


er 
in his pallor ; no one knew better thambeshas 


once an acausation.is b ever so lightly, 
it only.takes a little. time, for it. te, become 
substantiated; and. the idea. that. a,. secret 
known, to, two women. could .remain. a. secret 
long he d hawve:laughed to ccorns Yet just 
then he could. not concentrate his.thoughts on 
the of. his-ewn position, so, strong was 
Ringyrtenitg se aeoount for her .action in. the 
matter, 

Waa it froma tardy desixe to,atone for: the 
pastshe.came, now and wamed him. of the 
threatensd-blow; or hadighe.been moved by 
mere womanly,caprice, a.desire to have some 
influence upen. his. fate 2 

‘‘ And why-—” he began, falteningly, then 
broke off altogether. Bat \ she; understood 
what, was in-hig.mind.. 

‘t Why have L intenfered?. Why.am I here? 
I wonder if-you will @, me now. when I 
tell. you thetit,isbeosuee I loved you years 
ago, thoagh.then you doubted; and, thought. I 
caxed for your: money, panwaniiens: 

"he 


“ And did you not? bat, bad, the 
grace to:loek ashamed flashed upon. 
him.» quick, scornful glance, 


-*T& is. searcely worth while. making: pro, | 
eaniene, Ly = — ~ pone: yd 
been longing, for an anity,of proving, to. 
yorethat Iloved,you-for yourself, that for: no | 
other. reason would. I have jilted your brother,” 

“S80 you told me once before.” 


relieved. to find f; 


niokly,-. 
“‘ You know if} I.am yery hard-hearted, I 
think even if .you:doubted, the motive of my 
act..you never, doubted. that, I was. repentant 
when I heard how it affected him, and of what 
madnesa.it:wag the.cause. You, remerober I 
was. very, ill, and. for long. long. afterwards his 
ace haunted,me; even in, sleep,I. could not 
esoape-the memary, of it; for I knew it was I 
who. had wrecked, hia: life, I.who.was, reapon- 
sible, for his .wretehedness and guilt. This 
letter came.as great temptation, Always I 
had prayed. that.seme,day-I might be able to 
atone, and, when the chance came—I let. it go 
by. Stronger,than, my-desire to please. him 
was the wish to, show you beyond dispute that 
it was you,l loved always, only you. Do. you 
believe it naw 2." 

“Yes, I believe you,” he said, sadly, with 
not. a trace.of .cxalfjation, in his tone. 

After all,. whatdid/it matter.at this, perio 
of theix lives, whether she, had been trae. to 
him, cr: no? Hoe. almpat, believed: he would 
have preferred to,think her false still than be 
weighed, down by the thaughtvthat, but for 
his.own inazedali , thay-might have been 
together all these years, happy notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy shadow which the misfortune 
of another must have thrown over bath, 

‘You cannot, blame me,’’ he said, queru- 
lously., . ‘‘ You: had .deceived: me. once in. not 
telling me you were engaged to my own 
brother; it;wasnot to be. wondered at. that 
when I heard, the. trnth. I. should, think. you 
i had deceived me doubly, that for mereanary 
reasons; ‘not for love, you had. allowed.me. to 


supplant poor Jerry.” 

“ naten toatl »: [tbink,I liked you 
all the better:for-youn loyalty to;him. But I 
am glad you know the truth now,” 

She rose.slowly from.her seat as she spoke. 


herdace.had faéed: and. her face looked, pinched 
and worn, It was fareasier for the Commis- 
sionerte realise the;flight of time now than it 
had: been on her, first, entrance; when the 


youthful, and, he -was taken by surprise. 
_ May I keep thie??’ he aaked, soberly, tap- 
Ping the letter with his fingers. 
_ “Ttisme,good to me. What shall, you do 
in the matter?” 
“TI hardly know; it is difficult to. decide , 


girl has egednet Mr, Johnson ?"’ 

“ Bhe isandy,anxious to prevent his. marriage | 
with Winifzed. Ifthe engagement were broken | 
off. I beliewerhe wonld. have nothing to fear | 
from her,” j 

He sighed; and passed. his band with a ges. | 
tune.of utter. weariness. through his hair ; and | 
80 deeply, was. ehe: moved to pity that she | 
crossed. over to his side, and her fingers closed | 
with a tight, warm. pressure over his as they | 
gj eet ae Iwish you:well | 

* Tam,very-somny for you., ish you well | 
itbrongh: ital!” she murmured -indistinotly, 
looking,dawn with infinite compassion, into his 
sthin face,,on, which, anxiety had-worn more 
lines;than age, 

With mute gratitude he returned her gaze, 








feeling thas it would be.impossible. to say out | 


The accent of hesitation.in his tone she (all that wasimhis heart, and certainly unwise. 


ie 


The.colour which:excifement bad, brought to | 


The caress had recalled old. tenderassses 
the memory of which made him yearn as ho 
had never done before for womanly sympathy 
and love; at the same time a keen remorse 
filled him for the injustice he. had inflicted on 
her, while admiring the patience with which 
she. had suffered it and .completgly vindicated 
herself at last, 

His sight. was dimmed with an unwonted 
moisture, and, as he lifted his hand to clear 
it, she, passed. from the room with an a!mozrt 
inaudib: 66 prabye" 

When he looked .up.again she, waz gone, the 
door closed. behind her ; hig eyea.fell iostead 
upon a. frame on his writing-table that .con- 
tained the portrait of his wife, hard-featared 
and cold, in spite of the self complacent smile 
which, for, the ocageion, she hadadopted; and 
80 marked, waa the contrast between, what 
“ might have been” and. what unhappily was, 
that out of; the very bitternega of, his soul he 
laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A QUESTION OF LOVE. 


/ Tern comes a time.in, the life of, every 
man when the pleasures of his bachelor. life 
seem to pall; and, however brilliant may have 
been the existence he hasled, it appears siale 
and profitless in, comparison with parer, if 
more conventional, domestic joys. 

In Colonel Lea-Creagh's case this crisia had 
been very long in coming, He had alsays 
prided himself on being a butterfly, and im 
pervious to the attractions that. young girls 

sessed, for some, but not for, him. Noi 
yron himself felt more scora,of the prettiness 
of. the bread-and:bniter type.than did. ho; 
moreover, he had. had:some. reason to pjum:> 
himself upon the conquests he had. made. of 
quite as pretty, and more piquante, older 
women. Not always had. he been,.as he:was 
now, corpulent and pompous ;-there had been 
a time when he: was as popular. as.any officer 
in the mounted. arm of the service, when he 
j bad been able to, depend. completely on, his 
' personal attributes, and, needed:not bie.other 
| Kecommendations; of money and a good 
; position, 
| That he-had not realised, when this time 
| Wag) Over. was an-error, and no uncommon 
lone. Can. anyone deliberately decide when 
their.own youth is past, when. their own good 
looks.are waning? It is seldom indeed that 
i the date is not fixed at a considerably later 
period than others would have fixed it: for 


' Us. 
| Bat latterly Tuea-Creagh had. experienced 
' gome faint misgivings. on this snbject. I: 
‘may have been that his patent admiration 
for Judith made him lesa, warmly weleomed 
by other women ; but certainly he found them 





monsentary glow had made her look more More unwilling to be monopolised by hin, 
more chary, too, of, accepting his, presente— 
i 


for he, was naturally generous to a fault, and 
may have also found it diplomatic. to supple- 
ment his attentions with mone. solid ad- 
vantages. However:thia mighthave been, his 
fears were aroused—the,dread of a lonely, oli 


what.is-best,. Do yon know what animus that | 9ge constantly recurring, and spoiling his 


delight in the good things that were still at 
his, disposal. He pictured himself a svpar- 
annuated bachelor about town, with none of 
the prestige that now surrounded him as 


| colonel of acrack cavalry corps ; and a vision 


of the life that might he. his were Judith to 
become his wife seemed even, more. allur- 
ing by the contract. To, do him jastice, he 
was also honestly fond: of the girl—honestly 
desirous of rescuing her from the dependent 
sition in which he guessed she was. noi 

y, and by giving herall that he possesses 
brightening ber lot, 

It was not. till the.day of. their interviow 
with Gerald Sherston that any definite inten- 
tion of asking her to marry him was formed 
in his mind; but the more he thought the 
matter out, the more convinced he becamh 
that it would be for the happiness of oot: 
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were the idea to be consummated, and his 
fascination grew. 

The next time he saw her they were ata 
gymkhana, she listening, with what the 
Colonel thought considerable eagerness, to 
be me St. Quentin as he talked to her. 

hat their conversation was about the races 
he did not doubt, and was conscious of some 
twinges of regret that he himself had no know- 
ledge on the subject. 

In spite of his profession, and though his 
name was 6n as a matter of course 
among the stewards at every local meeting, he 
‘was by no means a horsey man—scarcely, in- 
deed, knew one pony from another, and had 
Py been safficiently brave to avow the 

t 

Now, forthe firsttime, he felt his deficiencies 
in this + as he noted her evident interest, 
and the quick gaze with which she followed 
the ponies as cantered along the course. 

Captain St. Qaentin was the owner of 
several racers, one of which he was riding in 
a steeplechase, and wore his silk jacket under- 
neath a light overcoat. 

“I wish I could ride them all, bat I am too 
heavy,” he was saying to his companion, 
while Jadith looked vaguely sympathetic, not 
quite comprehending how far it was a case for 


pity. 

Winifred’s little terrier was seated on his 
hind legs, waving his paws with the desolate 
air of one who finds himeelf alone in a crowd. 

Several times he had been made to leave 
his mistress by main force; and though when 
actually away he enjoyed the ranning about, 
he did so under protest, and never of his own 
tree will would leave the sick room. 

Now, with a low whine, he called attention 
to his hard fate, and Jadith took a biscait 
from a tray that was handed to her by a kit- 
matghar with tea and coffee, and gave it to 
him in bits. 

“He is so miserable now Winifred is ill, 
and won't leave her for a moment if he can 
help it. Poor little Dandy!” she said, and 
stooping stroked hia long, white, silky hair. 

“T wish you would bestow your pity else- 
where; it is sorely needed! Are you never 
sorry for me? That day after day I can never 


see you nor speak to you, though I manceuvre 
all I know.” 


“It was only the other day——”’ she began. 

“A week ago!” he interrupted, scornfully, 
and his eloquent blue eyes rested on her glow- 
ing face in keenest admiration. ‘‘ May I go 
for a walk with you again some morning? 
May 1?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Why not?” he pleaded, insistently. 

She thought the question in bad taste, and 
frowned a little even while she blushed in 
answering it. 

** There is something so vulgar in an assig- 
nation, so unladylike!" she was explaining, 
when he interrupted. 

** Yet you met me once!” 

All the colour faded from her face, the frown 
deepened, and her lips tightened in a resolu- 
tion not to reply. 

How he had disenchanted her by his 
thoughtless reminder of an indiscretion she 
had already repented in the bitterness of sack- 
cloth and ashes, he never guessed, and went on 
in the same tone of persuasion he had adopted 
throughout,— ' 

* Won't you come, Miss Holt? I have so 
much, so very much, to say to you.” 

“T am afraid,” she rejoined, stiffly, ‘ You 
must try and say it here!’’ 

Others joined them then, and it was im- 
possible for him to ask an explanation of her 
altered demeanour, 


—e 





Oaly ® moment before she had smiled in 
his eyes, and lowered hers in beautiful con- 
fusion as she met his ardent gaze; now no 
statue could have seemed colder nor less im- 
pressionable to anything he conld say or do. 
‘The lovely features might have been carved | 
in stone; the whole attitude of her figare be- 


tokened a rigid determination—an intense | 
scorn, 


— 





Once, for a moment, the white eyelids were 
raised as he spoke to someone else, and she 
surveyed him furtively. 

Pleasant—very pleasant—was he to look 
upon : tall, strong, and unquestionably well- 
bred, with a manner that won for him many 
friends, a face on which the glances of more 
thana few women had rested with caressing 
tenderness. 

The bright colours of his racing jacket 
showing through his open overeoat suited the 
rich olive of his complexion ; the deep feeling 
that had been roused by his own words lent 
him an adied comeliness—a manlier, more 
earnest expression ; yet Jadith concluded her 
rapid inspection with a sigh. 

fs was not the first time she had felt out of 
tune with him, yet on ali other occasions she 
had been ready to believe that discord 
might be in her own mind, or rather in her 
imagination ; only now she felt so hopelessly 
jarred, and thought he could never be to her 
what she had sometimes fancied he might 
pon or Ae 

From his pedestal he had fallen in a moment, 
and to look upon the sudden wreck was 80 
painfal that she was glad when Colonel Lea- 
Creagh came up and arrested her attention. 

Not at once could she reconcile herself to 
the change, and become accustomed to the 
thought that her hero was a hero to her no 
more, but, in spite of his good looks, as 
ordinary a young man as ever played polo, or 
sought to please a woman's taste. 

Nor could she in her first revulsion of feel- 
ing believe that it might be only momentary, 
and a reinstatement of her shattered idol 
still possible, 

So slight a thing can turn one when hover. 
ing on the brink; while, when one has once 
passed over, no consideration however weighty 
could deter one from going on to the end— 
bitter-sweet as it might prove. 

Captain §t. Qaentin’s ill-judged remark 
was visited upon him too severely, perhaps ; 
but it must be remembered that Judith’s 
feelings were still in a state of transition, 
when it needed only a trifle to urge her for- 
ward, a trifle to restrain ; and absence of tact 
meets often with heavier punishment than 


~~ vice. 

n the meantime, Lea-Creagh, full of his 
fixed intention, drew close to Jadith's side. 
Others were talking to her, but he had 
patience and persistence, so that after some 
ten minutes, during which he stood over her 
(like a beacon, yo oe from the rock on 
which he had stranded), they found them. 
selves alone. 

Jadith, never dreaming of the plana he had 
formed to alter for the better the ciroum- 
stances of her life, was still looking in the 
direction towards which St. Qaentin had 
moved away, with a vague sadness in her eyes 
of which she was not aware. 

When the Colonel spoke she started, and 
brought her thoughts with an effort to the 
subject which he had chosen. 

‘* Ithink,” he began, valiantly, ‘‘a bachelor’s 
life is the most wretched in the world,” 

“Ta not that a very recent discovery ?” 
laughing. 

“Tf it is, that very reason lends it weight. 
The precepts that are taught usin our copy- 
books seem sound enough, and only a ver 
bold spirit dare question them; but the tru’ 
one finds out for oneself is something more. 
It comes upon one as a revelation.” 

She looked questioningly in his face, more 
curious as to the cause of his earnestness than 
interested in the matter he was discussing. 

‘It is so easy for a man to deceive tim. 
self,” he went on, ‘‘his own selfishness hel 
to persuade him that a life without trouble, 
without responsibilities, without ties, is pre- 


a oe ope in w he 
himself; he knows the error 


' ferable; until one day something 
| through the cloud 
| has enwra 


under which he has been labouring and—de- 
plores it.” 

He was well, and knew it; maore- 
over, the faint sign of embarrassment that 








‘been called 





became pagecent in the girl's cheeks as she 
grew conscious to what all this was tending, 
encouraged him to proceed with a more 
passionate intonation,— 

‘Everything seems nothing, any considera- 
tion mean, any thought of expediency un- 
worthy, the closest interests small and in- 
significant when compared with love.” 

Of all the words in the English langua 
perhaps that word “love,’’ is the most difficult 
to pronounce with dignity or even without 
awkwardness, any unmeaning phrase is gladly 
substituted; ‘‘caring,” ‘being fondof,” “lik- 
ing,’’all inturn being made to stand in lieu of it, 
and even these are brought out in shame-faced 
haste; so that Colonel Lea-Oreagh deserved 
some credit for the decisive force with which 
he spoke. 

Pity it was that the sudden involuntary 

lance his s evoked should have lessened, 
not entirely done away with, its effeot. 

His stout and placid, uninteresting 
face harmon in no way with the meaning 
of his words; and Judith, with a little goer 
of horror, made a movement to join Mra. 
Sherston, who was standing near. stopped 
her, and said, quickly,— 

“ Don't go, Miss Holt. What I have said 
has not been without intention. For some 
time now I have known that I coald never 
be happy unless you were my wife. Have I 
any hope?” 

“None; none /” she answered, vehemently, 
and stopped short, ashamed at the rudeness 
implied in her unhesitating reply. He had 
treated her with unvarying kindness, been 
gentlemanly and respectf ways; certainly 
he had merited more consideration at her 


hands. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, with downcast 
eyes, ‘and I feel the compliment you have 
paid me. I do not think I shall ever marry ; it 
is moat unlikely, and ——" 

“There is someone else,” he bréke in, with 
an accent of what in a woman would have 
ttishness; but she was feelin 
too sad to rebuke him, and her voice falter 


' jast a little, as she answered quietly,— 


* There is no one—no one at all. 

Merely saying so brought the tears into her 
eyes; even to herself her own case seemed a 
pitiable one, and she wondered if any of these 
gaily-dreseed women who thro past her 
ee ee a race from 
the grand stand were the same unha' 

ht. Keenly she realised her woman . 
and that she was born to love and suffer as 
her sex had ever done since the days of Eve; 
and a tender yearning rose in her mind, un- 
connected with anyone in particular, that 
gave to her beautifal face som that it 


formerly lacked—something that had been 
growing and gathering for and weeks, 
ut was only now gaining form and substance, 
She understood now all the beauty of a 
woman's weakness, and she began to doubt if 
her careless hood had been all happiness, 
whether there might not be trouble unrest 


sweeter far than that untroubled calm. 

Her intimacy with Lanrence St. Quentin 
had been an undoubted pleasure, nor had she 
ever been quite blind to ite ible con- 
sequences; yet it was only now knew how 
near she had been to loving him, now, when 
for the first time it struck her that he might 
not be worthy of her love. 

There was no anger in her heart against 
him, only an intense self-pity as she became 
conscious what an aching void there 
were she to banish him from her 
Was anyone quite faultless ? she 
in sudden rebellion nst her o 
jadgment; and would it-not be bet 
herself drift on as inclination tended 

They were standing near one of j 
on the course; the race had started— 
that both had been too absorbed to 
they were aroused by the clatter 
feet as four or five steeplechasers 
proximity to each other came on a 


: (To be continued.) 
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oes ‘* A little.” “He might write, he’d never get half his 
BE HUMBLE. “You oth not be. Oh, Rosamond! willaljarguments into a telegram ; besides, Lord 


-0— 
Wao glories in power? Who boasts of his 
migh 


6? 
Who we his gold-heaps by day and by 
night 
Who ieee only vice. gilded pleasure his aim? 
Who strives only after the chaplet of fame ? 


Vain mortal! Thy power and might must 
decy. 

Thy riches take wing and fly swiftly away ! 

Thy dearly-bought pleasures be followed by 


Thy wreath of renown prove unstable and 
vain | 


What is this existence to which we all cling? 
It passes away like a bird on the wing. __ 
"Tis a breath, ’tis a vapour, ’tis a song, ’tis a 


We weep, we rejoice, we grow weary, we die! 


And this ends the story—the babe of to-day 
Crowds out the grandsire who passes away ; 
And the babe in its turn hurries on to the 


whee desi stands awaiting the flight of 
the soul, 


Be humble, ihen, mortal, thon worm of the 


sod, 
And bend thy proud knee in contrition to God, 
Who only is mighty, who only can save, 
And whose smile can light up e’en the gloom 
of the grave. 


Be humble, and patient, and ready to go 
Whenever thy mission is finished W 5 
Then rest thee contented, no terror can come 
When God in His wisdom shall ome % thee 
home, ‘ 








GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


—o— 
CHAPTER V. 


Rosamond Lesrrancr had no cause to com- 
plain of her ee No pegyee — = yo 
more passiona: » more tenderly, than she. 
She was Reginald’s first love, and on her the 

oung man poured ont all the affection of a 
; eart which all his life had cherished but very 
lew. 

From the moment she wore his engagement 
ring Rex looked upon her as his own property. 
He would willingly have taken her off the 
stage at once; that being impossible, he was 
always at her side in her journeys to and fro 
the theatre, and surveyed her performance 
from a box. 

“ At last!’ he said, when the evening came 
which was to close for ever her career as an 
actress. ‘Rosamond, I wonder if you have 
the least idea how eagerly I have looked forward 
to to-night?” 

She shivered. Perhaps the evening air fell 
on her too keenly. Rex thought so, and drew 
ens heavy fur-lined cloak more closely round 

er. 

“ After to-night,” he murmured, “ you will 
be all my own; no one else will have any 
share in you after to-night.” 

,Bomething in the decision of his tone struck 


‘* Rex,” she whispered, gently, ‘‘I am not 
like you; I have not your firm, strong will. 
Iam weak and yielding. Promise me you 
will never despise me.” 

**I could not,” he answered, quickly, ‘I 
could not even if I tried. Rosamond, don’t 
you understand? Tome you are just what 
your name im — Rose of the World.” 

She looked into his eyes, and her own sank 
beneath their gaze. 

* And you won’t get tired?” 

“Of you? Never! Rase, is it possible you 
are afraid of me, my darling? "’ 


3 
Pw 








day ever dawn when you love me as I love 
you?” 

She did not answer. : 

They were at the theatre, and Rex went in 
front with a strange uneasiness at his heart. 
He loved this beantifal actress as his own life, ' 
but he never felt sure of her. How could he. 
put faith in her, when, with her own lips, she} 
confessed she had no love to give him? 

It was the last night of a popular drama, 
but Reginald paid little attention to the play— 
he saw bat one face, heard but one voice. 
Truly, he had taken love’s fever badly. 

The play was over at last. 

Rosamond, cloaked and shawled, took his 
arm as he led her to the waiting cab. 

For a little time neither spoke. Then the 





girl said wistfully,— | be 


“I feel so strange, Rex! Only fancy, I 
shall never go there again |—never again!” 

‘“* Are you sorry ?” 

“ Just a little,’ in a kind of choked voice. 
“Don't be angry, Rex! I can't help it; it 
seems as if my old life were all gone from me, 
and I stood on a narrow plank leading to the 
new !” 

‘‘The new shall be happier, Rose, if love 
can makeit so! Rosamond Travers! it is a 
pretty name!” 

** Yes, I like the name of Rosamond.” 

“Was it your mother’s?”’ 

A hot flash dyed her cheek. 

**Oh, no!” 

“oy — not to have asked; I forgot that 
she was dead. My darling, you stand terribly 
alone in the world; but you shall never feel | 
your loneliness after a 

He lingered at the door of the bijou villa. 

‘You will come upstairs?” she said, 
gently. 

** Are you not tired?” 

“I could not sleep. My brain feels on fire, 
You had better come and talk to me, Rex.' 
At least - will prevent me from thinking.” | 

“ And } 
her. 

‘* Maddening!” 

He closed the door of the sitting.room. 
Crossing over to her side he took her hand. 

‘* Rosamond,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ what 
did you mean by that? Sweetheart, do you 
regret your promise ?”’ 

o o.”’ 

‘*Then why can thought be maddening?” 

She bl 

“It is all s0 strange,” she murmured, “ so 
wonderful. But a little time ago I had never 
seen your face. How marvellous it is, that I, | 
the humble actress, should be the bride’ of an 
English Earl!” 

He was reassured, 
ss You will be the loveliest countess in Eng- 

‘an ” 

A timid knock at the door, and the maid, ! 
servant entered ; she knew the state of affairs’ 
between Miss Lestrange and her visitor, and 
looked distressed at disturbing them. 

‘‘Oh! if you please miss,” to Rosamond, ' 
‘“‘a man brought a telegram here for “Mr. | 
Travers ; it was very urgent, and so they sent | 
. over from his line, thinking he was, 

ere,” 

Rosamond took the despatch and placed it 
in her lover’s hand. 

‘Do you feel frightened, Rex?” 

‘Why should I?” 

** Receiving a telegram always terrifies me.” 

He smiled. 

“All I prize is in this room, Rosamond; 
while you are safe and well nothing can touch 
me very much—nothing in the world! ” 

He held the despatch in his hand as though 
he did not care to examine into its contents; 
but his betrothed had more curiosity. 

“Open it, Rex. I am longing to know what 
can be the matter.” 

“Guess,” he said, mischievously. 

‘“‘ Your unole has heard of your infatuation, 
meaning me, and written to order you to put 
a stop to it.” : 








thought painful?” as he followed | Rex p 


Castleton is perfectly indifferent to my actions, 
so long as I ata safe distance from him. 
self.” 


‘* Open it,’’ she said again. 

He tore open the envelope and took ont the 
message it had secured ; only one single line, 
but what a marvellous change it wrought io 
his position. 

‘** Your uncle is dead, come at once!” 

“Oh! Rex.” 

She had been looking over his shoulder and 
read the message; her face lit up with 
triumph. 

** You are Earl of Castleton !”’ 

He smiled. 

“Even so; my wife will not have to wait 
long for her coronet. Rosamond, what is te 
one? Icannot go to Yorkshire and re- 
turn for Monday! How are we to manage, dar- 
ling? I will telegraph to the butler and tell 
him to use his own discretion in arranging 
things. I cannot, will not, leave you!” 

* You had better go,” she said, prudently. 

‘* And leave you?” 

“Tt can’t be helped. We shall have our 
lives to spend together, Rex!” 

“TI can’t bear to leave you, Rosamond. 
Let me make you my own—let me give you 
my name, and leave the Countess of Castle- 
ton to await my return from Yorkshire!” 

Do you doubt me?” 

“Doubt you? No! but I may be detained 
days and days. Rose, I come of a supersti- 
tious family ; surely you know that nothing 
in the world is so unlucky as to put off a 


wedding!" 
Miss , had reasons of her own for 


fearing delay—reasons for wishing to be a 
countess as soon as might be. Their wedding 
was fixed for Monday, at eleven ; by advancing 
this time two hours and a half the ceremony 
might take place, and the new earl proceed 
afterwards to his inheritance. Rosamond did 
not suggest this; she gave a faint hint, and 
roposed the plan himself; then, after a 
little hesitation, she agreed. 

“ Half past eight,” she said, laughing, ‘‘on 
. ye maa morning—what a sight I shall 

ook |’ 

“ You could not look anything but beauti- 
ful! Rose, do you indeed consent ?” 

“But afterwards?” she suggested. “I 
could not come back here alone.” 

“I would not let you. To-morrow I will 
write and engage rooms at the Langham 
Hotel, and as soon as possible I will come 
from Yorkshire and rejoin my wife.” 

** But the clergyman, Rex. What will he 
say to a wedding at half past eight?” 

Mr. Travers undertook to settle that; then 
having been forbidden to present himself at 
his fiancée’s the next day, he took leave of her, 
knowing they should meet next before 
Heaven's altar to swear the most solemn 
vows man and woman can make to each 
other ! 

The matter was settled casily. A very 
liberal present to the clerk, a frank statement 
that the death of a near relation made them 
anxious to dispense with all festivities, and 
the ceremony was fixed for half. past eight. 

Rex had little sleep that Sunday night. He 
rose before it was light, and reached the church 
while the clerk was in the act of unfastening 
the massive doors. It was a very gloomy 
edifice; the atmosphere had a damp, musty 
smell, and, in spite of the fact that it was pre- 
sumably warmed the day before, it was in- 
tensely cold. Rex absolutely shivered as he 
stood anxiously awaiting his bride. 

She came alone. In most private weddings 
the bride and groom arrive together, or there 
is at least a female friend with the former. 
Rosamond was perfectly alone; she wore a 
charming toilette of ruby velvet, a small toque- 
like hat of the same sat lightly on her golden 
hair. She was more beautifal, if possible, 
than Rex had ever seen her, 

The service began. Reginald was eager 
and impatient, his bride composed and quiet ; 
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couch. ‘I was telling Winifred that she had 

no spirit.” 
« patna I = 0 ane 
‘might amuse one, 4, certainly 

a alarm ; bet one Trould wish one's 

wife to be amenable to disoip!ine.'’ 

He spoke calmly, bat with decision; and 
threatened upon her arm forced 


became 
with that yearning was not that of the lover 
who that very day had almost succeeded in 
winning ascendency over her heart, bat that 
of the cousin who was thousands of miles 
long ere thie had recon- 


Sued Limeclt tothe proltion el seteated colts 
re suitor. 
It was not Sb. cconin’s face with 


the passionate light in his blue eyes, as she 
had seen him last, but Avon's steadfast gaze, 
when smothering his own fee! he smiled 
bravely as he her farewell, that seemed 
to come before her and convince her of her 
helpleesnees, standing as she did alone. 





CHAPTER XXIII 
FALSE OR TRUE. 


Tue Commissioner's office stood in his 
compound, only the tennis courts intervening 
between it and the flower-beds that were 
arranged round the portico of the front door. 
From the drawing-room windows there was 
an uninterrupted view of the building, so that 
Judith, standing there the following morning, 
could not help noting the unusual sight of a 
lady walking up to the entrance and being 





instantly admitted. Even a momentary 
glance determined it to be Mrs. Trevor, for 
not only did she habitually affect white in 
her garments and large straw hats that her 
detractors were fond of declaring would have 
been more suitable to a woman half her age, 
but she had a tripping gait that could not 
easily be mistaken; and Judith felt some 
uneasiness as to whether the visit would not 
prove to be connected with the appeal she had ; 
made the day before, wishing earnestly that 
she had taken the precaution of extracting a | 
pledge of secrecy when she spoke. 

If this were indeed so—if the knowledge 
she possessed were to be betrayed to Mr. 
Sherston, and through him to the very man 
it was most necessary to keep in the dark on 
the subject—then all her schemes would be in 
vain, for forewarned in this case would be 
forearmed. 

He would hurry on the marriage, and thus 
render futile all her attempts to collect proofs; 
for whatever happened, and however great her 
own cauce for wrath, she could never avenge 
herself on Winifred’s husband. This he 
would guess, and was certainly not above 
trading on the fact. She was aroused from 
her disturbed thoughts by a convulsive grip 
upon her arm. 

It was Mrs. Sherston, who had been stand- 
ing there some time, but who only now putin 
words the question that had been burning on 
her lips. 

‘“*Who was it?” she asked, her sharp. 
featured face looking more than ordinarily 
stern from the represzion of emotion that she 





felt, 
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from ber fingers; wa 
had several times been stealthily con- 
sulted, was again drawn from her belt, while 
® guick frown contracted her brows as she 
saw how long a period had elapsed. 

It isa mistake to suppose jealousy only a 
folly of youth. No time in life can its pangs 
be so acute as when reason can give no com- 
forting assurance, and faith must ma rer 
on her own divine wings, with no f tion 
for her feet on earth. 

A woman’s empire, depending chiefly on 
charms that the yeara destroy, is at best a 
very short one; and if sabecuiy she has not 
managed during that brief teason to rivet the 
chains, which then are easily forged, with a 
strength calculated to endure, even when the 

ightness of metal has ceased to dazzle and 
delight, she can hope little from after efforts. 

When Mrs. Sherston married it had been 
without love, and from the first she had only 
endeavoured to influence her husband's actions 
in oo ine os they concerned i greg her 
small ambitions; not attempting gain a 
firm hold on his affections. 

She had been bright and amusing in those 
days—a good dancer, a beautiful rider, and 
had not Jacked admirers; but afterwards, 
sereiat arena ieee ate 
an accen the s 
into actual ill-nature, these failed her, and 


she turned naturally to the man she had 


married for his society and sympathy. 

Then it was, with somngtans nase than 
mere discomfiture, she realised shat the slight 
fancy he had bad for her—born of pique and 
wounded eens been utterly destroyed 
by her indifference, and that it would never 
be revived, his thoughts having in the mean- 
time drifted back into their old channel. 

The only woman he had ever loved, yet 
whom, from loyalty to his brother, he had 
voluntarily renounced, had also married in the 
interval, and perhaps, had she been happy in 
her choice he would more easily have ed 
a to the inevitable; but es ed 
was by no means a spouse, ung 
to the habits of ie bechelachood from the 
very outset, never allowing a thought of his 
young wife to restrain him from indulgence in 
any favourite pursuit. 1 

wee te the Isave he —_ — he 
spent in mere, penetrating wilds 
beyond Yarkund and Leh, so that even had 


she been inclined she could scarcely have. 


accompanied him ; while even incantonments 


his leisure hours were mostly occupied in’ 


playing racquets or polo, and for the last year 
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that once he had so fondly kissed, no wrinkles 
round the eyes that had once looked such ten- 
derness into his own. 

A charm was over him for the moment, 
and he could not help fancying that all that 
had happened in er Sines they ed 

now 


himself at her | By Rs owe pone 
, in spite passed. 

oe did not share the enthusiasm of 

his delusion, was not even conscious of it. 

In her own case & berapie tinely disdain: 
effort to appear young, not en : 
ing the aid vat art, m fit lielp 40 deceive him 
for the moment ; but e was nothing in the 


tall, thin and élderly man who waited, glaeses 


in hand, for her to to remind her of 
the young lover Dh giver wooed her so ar- 
dently, renounced her so remorselesely, years 


ago. 
“ You must think it very strange, my coming 
here,’ she began. 
He handed her a chair, and with somewhat 
assured 


stilted politeness her she was welcome, 

that he would be only to happy to serve her 

in any way. r 
“You mistake,” she interrupted, quickly. 


“JT would not ask your help if 1 were dying! 
i mate bee ye. S warn you of a threat- 
ened danger, I came ‘og 

He went over to the door, which still stood 


ajar, and closed it carefully ; then returning 


‘sat down in his former place, prepared to lis- 
what she bad si ’ 

When Judith first mentioned . 8 
name he had expected more to follow, though 
then no definite fear was inhis mind as to the 


knowledge ahe might possesa, Now he felt it 
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the simning of the end—the 
at colnet tbat aight spread and darken 
his whole horizon. 


He wag not serprieed, nee aid he move 2 | 


neole of his face, ac Mr, Trevor went on,— 
_ Johoson 


“Miss Holt, your dagghter’s companion. 
She came to. me and asked me to ep t her 
ina charge againet Mr. Johnson, I refused | 
to do ao." 

“ Why ?” 


*“ Because it would have injared you. Even 


who said that han were gnilty you 
must haye. been impli too; and if it: were 
known that he were under your roof now, 
bearing an agsumed name, an Leasuned guest 
ply tT nege ofl 
vague su w were rife then wo 
become certainties.” 

She. kept ber face turned away from him, 
not wishing to see him. wince beneath her 
words. Though she had judged it better to 
say ont the whole trath at once.she conld not 
harden herself to look upon his skame; the 
memory of the old days was. too present with 
her then. 

Indecd,.I.donbt if a womancan ever divest 
the man she:once loved of the halo which that 
love cast round him ; and. despite the love of 

sure, the craving for admization which had 
to her a second nature, Lilian Trevor 
wasat heart.a very woman still, §She.could 
never quite forges the one romance:of her 
otherwise frivolous lifetime. . 
_ The Commissioner had become ashen grey 
in his pallor ; no one knew bester than he that 
once an aceusation is:breathed, ever-so lightly, 
it only takes a little time for it to.become 
substantiated, and the idea that .a secret 
known to 4wo women conld remain a secret 
long he would havelaughed to.scorn. Yet just 
then he copld not. concentrate bia thoughts on 
the danger of his.own position, 29 strong was 
his ontionisg.to account-for her action in the 
er, 

Was itdrom a tardy desire.to atone for the 
past she came.pow and warned him of the 
threatened blow ; or had ahe been moved by 
mere womanly HA desire to. have some 


a rand Whe he basen, fel 

by 2 % , falteringly, then 
broke off ether. Bat she anders 
what woalarhinesind: wanton! 


‘“Why-have I.interfered? Why mI here? 
I wonder if you will believe me bn ston 
tell you:thatit,is.beounee I loved you years 


£ 


_ think even if you doubted the moriv> 


i wae the w 


at the time of ar inquiry there were some ' it was you I loved always, only you. Do you 


not a trace of exultation in h 





answered by deawing out Gerald Sherston's 
letter from: ber pocket, and placing it in bis 


hand, watching bim read it, not speaking | 


with trembling flogers, he laid is on 
table him. Then she explained, 
“Tt was Mica Holt brought it to me yester 
’ throgn therm tovether, and. 
atked my at «You oe be 
ladu wien! to help hee in 


aatil, 


the ores! lines epon 
y Changed — terribly!" 
interpolated the Commis 


not hear, for she went on 


am very bard. hearted, 1 
of my 
never doubled that | was repentant 
beard how it affected bim, and of what 

was the cause. You remember I 
and for long long after wards his 
a me; rg hy § — ~¥ 

. new it wes 

wrecked his life, I who was n- 
his wretchedness and guilt. This 
sunptetion. Always I 
day I mixht be able to 
chance came—lI let it go 
my desire to please him 
to show you beyond dispute that 


“Poor Jerry i” 

elower . 
Perhaps id 
| 


F 


letter came as 
and 
by. Stron 


believe.it now?" 

“Yes, I believe you,” he eaid, sadly, with 
jis tone. 

After all, what did it matter at this perio] 
of their lives whether she hed been true to 
him or no? .He almoat believed he wonld 
have preferred. to.think her falee still than be 
weighed down by ‘the thonzht that, but for 
his own i ity, they might have been 
together all. these years, happy notwithstand- 
ing the gloomy shadow;which the misfortune 
of another must. have thrown over both. 

* You cannot blame me,’’ he said, queru- 
lously, ‘‘You had deceived me once in not 
telling me you were engaged to my own 
brother ; it;was not.to ba wondered at that 


when I heard the truth I should think you | 


had.deceived .me donbly, that for mexesnary 
reasons; not for love, you bad allowed me to 
PER REDON Jerry.” 

‘I never “you. L.think I liked you 
alithe. better for your loyalty to him. But I 
am glad you know the truth now.” 

She rose slowly, from,her seat as she spoke. 
The colour which excitement had brought to 
her.face had faded and her face looked pinched 
and worn, \ It was far easier for the Commis- 
le bos realise the flight of time yow than it 
had been on her first entrance, when the 
m 


he was taken by surprise. 
“May I keep thia?’’ he.asked, soberly, tap- 
ping she letter with. bis fingers. 


4 
in, the matter?” 

“T hardly know; it is difficult to decide 
what. is beat, know what animas that 
girl has,ageinst.Mr. Johnson?” 

i anxigua.to prevent his marriage 
with Winifred. If the engagement were broken 
off I .believe. he -would have nothing to fear 
from her,” 

He sighed, and. ‘his,hand with ages. 
ture of .ntter weariness through his bair; and 
80. deeply was she moved to pity that she 


crossed over to his side, and her fingers closed 


with.a tight, warm pressure over his as they 


day pon the table, 


I am yery, for.you. I wish,you well 
pearl thal. 1 he chy ra tre 
ogeiae, own. withinfinite compassion into his 
thin .faco,.on which anxiety bad worn more 


| Jines than age. 


With mute gratitude he returned her gaze, 
feeling that it.would be.impossible to say out 
..4ll that waein his heart, and certainly unwise. ' 


eflere me a 
that it be & reparation for the 
pe entieees 0) mag Wnade mae Coop 
wae . hh pew 
have seen . eae bir Cds « chert 
ane op. something of what | 


omentary .glow had: made her look more . 
Jouthtaln ood he 


ig no, good tome. What shall you do | 


| The caress bed recatlert eld tendas lola | 
the memory of which made him yearn as h 
never before for womanly yn} ath: 

, and love; at the same ti horn remorse 
| Olled him for the injaatioe he hel lof oted or 
her. while admiriog the petionse woh wht 
| she had euffeved it and completely » 
horwelf at beet 

Ile tight Wae dime ’ 
meheters. ene. ae he filed bat lat 
1s, ohe peeeed from the 
lnaedi sed bye 
i When he ap eg! : 
dort closed behind ber hie epee fell i 
open a frame on bie writion table ‘ oon 
tained the portrait of hie wl hart 
and cold, in epite of the eelf eo up! 
which, for the eooasion, whe bv.) atup'et ' 
eo marked was the contrast betwen what 
" might have been" and what unhapplly 
that out of the very bitteroess of bi lh 
laughed aloud. 


; 
hat 


an sta! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

A QUESTION OF LOVE. 

Tarne comes a time in the life of ove 
man when the pleasures of hia bachelor Lil» 
seem to pall; and, however brilliant mxy have 
been the existence he has led, it appeara svaie 
and profitless in comparison with purer, if 
more conventional, domestic joys. 

In Colonel Lea-Creagh's cage this crisia had 
been very long in coming. He had sjways 
prided himself on being a butterfly, and im 
pervious to the attractions that young girls 

ssessed for some, but not for him No; 

yron himself felt more scorn of the prettineaa 
of the bread-and-butter type than did he; 
| moreover, he had had some reason to plums 
| himself upon the conqnests he had mada of 
| quite as pretty, and more piqnuante, older 
women. Not always had he been, as he was 
now, corpulent and pompous ; there had been 
a time when he was as popniar as any officer 
in the mounted arm of the service, when he 
had been able to depend completely on his 
personal attributes, and needed not his other 
| FYecommendations of money and a goci 
| position. 
That he had not realised when this time 
| Waa over Was an error, and no uncommon 
one. Can any one deliberately decide when 
| their own youth is past, when their own good 
looks are waning? It is ssldom indeed that 
_ the dateis not fixed at a considerabiy later 
| period than others wonld have fixed it for 





us. 

But latterly Lea-Creagh had experienc: 
some faint misgivings on thia subject. Is 
may have been that hia patent admiration 
for Judith made him less warmly welcomed 
by other women ; but certainly he found them 
more unwilling to be monopolised by him, 
| more chary, too, of accepting his prasents—- 
i for he was naturally generous to a fant, and 
| may have algo found it diplomatic to supple- 
ment his attentions with more solid ac- 
|; vantages, However this mighthave been, bis 
: fears. were aroused—the dread of a lonely, ol? 
/ age constantly recurring, and spoiling his 
; delight in the good things that were still a‘ 

his disposal. He pictured himself a super. 
' annuated bachelor about town, with none of 
‘ the prestige that now surrounded him as 


| colonel of acrack cavalry corps; and a vision 
! of the life that might he his were Jadith to 


' become his wife seemed even more allaor- 


; ing by the contract, To do him justice, ha 
' was also honestly fond of the girl—honestly 
| desirous of rescuing her from the dependent 


y, and by giving her all that he porsessec 
rightening ber lot, 

It was not till the day of their interviow 
with Gerald Sherston that any definite inten- 
tion of asking her to marry him was formed 
in his mind; but the more ho thought the 
matter out, the more convinced he becamh 


asap in which he guessed she wag not 
b 





that it would be for the happiness of 9942 
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were the idea to be consummated, and his 
fascination grew. 

The next time he saw her they were ata 
gymkhana, she listening, with what the 
Colonel thonght considerable eagerness, to 
Captain 8+. Quentin as he talked to her. 

hat their conversation was about the races 
he did not doubt, and was conscious of some 
twinges of regret that he himself had no know- 
ledge on the subject. 

In spite of Pe, and though his 
name was enro! as a matter of course 
among the stewards at every local meeting, he 
was by no means a horsey man—scarcely, in- 
deed, knew one pony from another, and had 
— been safficiently brave to avow the 

aot 

Now, forthe first time, he felt his deficiencies 
in this respect as he noted her evident interest, 
and the quick gaze with which she followed 
the ponies as they cantered along the course. 

Captain St. Quentin was the owner of 
several racers, one of which he was riding in 
a steeplechase, and wore his silk jacket under- 
neath a light overcoat. 

** I wish I could ride them all, but I am too 
heavy,” he was saying to his companion, 
while Judith looked vaguely sympathetio, not 
quite comprehending how far it was a case for 

it 


pity. 

Winifred’s little terrier was seated, on his 
hind legs, waving his paws with the desolate 
air of one who finds himeelf alone in a crowd. 

Several times he had been made to leave 
his mistress by main force; and though when 
actually away he enjoyed the ranning about, 
he did so under protest, and never of his own 
free will would leave the sick room. 

Now, with a low whine, he called attention 
to his hard fate, and Judith took a biscait 
from a tray that was handed to her by a kit- 
matghar with tea and coffee, and gave it to 
him in bits. 

“He is so miserable now Winifred is ill, 
and won't leave her for a moment if he can 
help it. Poor little Dandy!” she said, and 
stooping stroked his long, white, silky hair. 

‘*T wish you would bestow your pity else- 
where; it is sorely needed! Are you never 
sorry for me? That day after day I can never 
see you nor speak to you, though I mancuvre 
all I know.” 

“Tt was only the other day——”’ she began. 

“A week ago!” he interrupted, scornfully, 
and his eloquent blue eyes rested on her glow- 
ing face in keenest admiration. ‘‘ May I go 
for a walk/with you again some morning? 
May I?” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Why not?” he pleaded, insistently. 

She thought the question in bad taste, and 
frowned a little even while she blushed in 
answering it. 

* There is something so valgar in an assig- 
nation, so unladylike!” she was explaining, 
when he interrupted, 

** Yet you met me once!” 

All the colour faded from her face, the frown 
deepened, and her lips tightened in a resolu- 
tion not to reply. 

How he had disenchanted her by his 
thoughtless reminder of an indiscretion she 
had already repented in the bitterness of sack- 
cloth and ashes, he never guessed, and went on 
in the same tone of persuasion he had adopted 
throughout,— 

“Won't you come, Miss Holt? I have so 
much, so very much, to say to you.” 

“T am afraid,” she rejoined, stiffly, 
must try and say it here!’ 

Others joined them then, and it was im- 
possible for him to ask an explanation of her 
altered demeanour, 

Only a moment before she had smiled in 
his eyes, and lowered hers in beautiful con- 
fusion as she met his ardent gaze; now no 
statue could have seemed colder nor less im- 
pressionable to anything he could say or do. 
‘The lovely features might have been carved 


* You 


' friends, a face on which the 


<a 








Once, for a moment, the white eyelids were 
raised as he spoke to someone else, and she 
surveyed him furtively. 

Pleasant—very pleasant—was he to look 
upon: tall, strong, and unquestionably well- 
bred, with a manner that won for him many 
nmces of more 
than a few women had rested with caressing 
tenderness. 

The bright colours of his racing jacket 
showing through his open overeoat suited the 
tich olive of his complexion ; the deep — 
that had been roused by his own words len 
him an adied comelincss—a manlier, more 
earnest expression ; yet Jadith concluded her 
“— inspection with a sigh. 

6 was not the first time she had felt ont of 
tune with him, yet on all other occasions she 
had been ready to believe that the discord 
might be in her own mind, or rather in her 
imagination ; only now she felt so hopelessly 
jarred, and thought he could never be to her 
what she had sometimes fancied he might 
ultimately become. 

From his pedestal he had fallen in a moment, 
and to look upon the sudden wreck was so 
painfal that she was glad when Colonel Lea- 
Creagh came up and arrested her attention. 

Not at once could she reconcile herself to 
the change, and become accustomed to the 
thought that her hero was a hero to her no 
more, but, in spite of his good looks, as 
ordinary a young man as ever played polo, or 
sought to please a woman's taste. 

Nor could she in her first revulsion of feel- 
ing believe that it might be only momentary, 
and a reinstatement of her ttered idol 
still possible, 

So slight a thing can turn one when hover- 
ing on the brink; while, when one has once 
passed over, no consideration however weighty 
could deter one from going on to the end— 
bitter-sweet as it might prove. 


became apparent in the girl's cheeks as she 
gtew conscious to what all this was tending, 
encouraged him to proceed with a more 
passionate intonation,— 

“Everything seems nothing, any considera. 
tion mean, any thought of expediency un. 
worthy, the closest interests small and in- 
significant when com, with love.” 
Of all the words in the English ge 
perhaps that oS is the most di — 
to pronounce dignity or even without 
awkwardness, any Bn wn. 
substituted; “caring,” ‘ bei 
ing,’ all in turn being made to 


-Oreagh 
some credit for the decisive force with which 
he spoke. 

Pity it was that the sudden involuntary 

ce his s evoked should have lessened, 
if not entirely done away with, its effect. 

His stout fi and placid, uninteresting 
face harmonised in no way with the meaniny 
of his words; and Judith, with a little grep 
of horror, made a movement to join Mrs. 
Sherston, who was standing near. stopped 
her, and said, cae oo . 

“Don’t go, Miss Holt. What I have said 
has not been without intention. For some 
time now I have known that I could never 
be happy unless you were my wife. Have I 
any hope?” 

“ None; none /” she answered, vehemently, 
and stopped short, ashamed at the radeness 
implied in her unohesitating reply. He had 
treated her with unvarying kindness, been 
gentlemanly and respectf ways; certainly 
he had merited more consideration at her 





Captain St. Qaentin'’s ill-judged remark 
was visited upon him too severely, perhaps ; 


when it needed only a trifle to urge her for- 
ward, @ trifle to restrain ; and absence of tact 
meets often with heavier punishment than 
any vice. 

In the meantime, Les-Creagh, full of his 
fixed intention, drew close to Judith’s side. 
Oshers were talking to her, but he had 
patience and persistence, so that after some 
ten minutes, during which he stood over her 
(like a beacon, warning others from the rock on 
which he had stranded), they found them- 
selves alone. 

Jadith, never dreaming of the plans he had 
formed to alter for the better the circum- 
stances of her life, was still looking in the 
direction towards which Ss. Quaentin had 
moved away, with a vague sadness in her eyes 
of which she was not aware. 

When the Colonel spoke she started, and 
brought her thoughts with an effort to the 
subject which he had chosen. 

‘ Tthink,” he began, valiantly, ‘a bachelor’s 
life is the most wretched in the world.” 

“Ts not that a very recent discovery ?” 
laughing. 

‘If it is, that very reason lends it weight. 
The precepts that are taught usin our copy- 
books seem sound pb and only a he 
bold spirit dare question them; but the tra 
one finds out for oneself is something more. 
It comes upon one as a revelation.” 

She looked questioningly in his face, more 
curious as to the cause of his earnestness than 
interested in the matter he was gree” 

‘It is so easy for a man to deceive him- 
self,” he went on, ‘‘his own selfishness helps 
to persuade him that a life without trouble, 
without responsibilities, without ties, is pre- 
ferable; until one day something 
through the clond of eee in wi he 
has enwrapped himself; he knows the error 





| under which he has been labouring and—de- 


in stone; the whole attitude of her figure be- ; plores it.” 
He was 
| over, the faint 


tokened a rigid determination—an intense 
ecorn, 


ing well, and knew it; maore- 
of embarrassment that 


hands. 

“IT am very sorry,” she said, with downcast 
eyes, ‘and I feel the compliment you have 
paid me. I do not think I shall ever marry; it 
is most unlikely, and——” : 

** There is someone else,”’ he broke in, with 
an accent of what in a woman would have 


but if must be remembered that Jadith’s' been called pettishness; but she was ne 
feelings were still in a state of transition, ‘too sad to rebuke him, and her voice falter 


jast a little, as she answered quietly,— 

“ There is no one—no one ai all. 

Merely saying so brought the tears into her 
eyes; even to herself her own case seemed a 
pitiable one, and she wondered if any of these 
gaily-dresed women who thronged past her 
just then to view the ing of a race from 
the grand stand were the same unhappy 
plight. Keenly she realised her womanhood, 
and that she was born to love and suffer as 
her sex had ever done since the days of Eve; 
and a tender yearning rose in her mind, un- 
connected with anyone in particular, that 

ave to her beautifal face something that it 
fad formerly lacked—something that had been 

rowing rom | gathering for weeks and weeks, 
but was only now gaining form and substance. 
She understood now all the 
woman’s weakness, and she began to 
her careless girlhood had been all hap ness, 
whether there might not be trouble unrest 
sweeter far than that untroubled calm. : 

Her intimacy with Laurence St. Quentin 
had been an undoubted pleasure, nor had she 
ever been quite blind to its ble con- 
seqaences; yet it was only now knew how 
near she had been to loving him, now, when 
for the first time it struck her that he might 
not be worthy of her love. 

There was no anger in her heart against 
him, only an intense self-pity as she became 
conscious what an aching void there would be 
were she to banish him from her thoughts. 
Was anyone quite faultless ? she asked herself 
in sudden rebellion against her own hard 
jadgment; and would it not be better to let 
herself drift on as inclination : 

They were standing near one of the jamps 
on the course; the race had started—a fact 
that both had been too absorbed to heed ; but 
they were aroused by the clatter of horses 
feet as four or five steeplechasers in close 
proximity to each other came on at a good 
pace 





(To be continued.) 
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BE HUMBLE. 


Wao glories in power? Who boasts of his 


might? 1 
Who wean his gold-heaps by day and by 
night 


Who makes only vice. gilded pleasure his aim? 

Who strives only after the chaplet of fame ? 

Vain mortal! Thy power and might must 
decy. 

Thy riches take wing and fly swiftly away ! 

Thy dearly-bought pleasures be followed by 


Thy: wreath of renown prove unstable and 
vain | 


What is this existence to which we all cling ? 

It passes away like a bird on the wing. 

Tis a breath, ’tis a vapour, ’tis a song, ’tis a 
sigh 

We ba we rejoice, we grow weary, we die! 


And this ends the story-—the babe of to-day 
Crowds out the grandsire who passes away ; 
And the babe in its turn hurries on to the 


whee deat stands awaiting the flight of 
the soul. 


Be humble, then, mortal, thou worm of the 


And bend thy proud knee in contrition to God, 

Who only is mighty, who only can save, 

And whose smile can light up e’en the gloom 
of the grave. 


Be humble, and patient, and ready to go 
Whenever thy mission is finished below ; 
Then rest thee contented, no terror can come 
When God in His wisdom shall summon thee 
home, F. 8. 


GERDA’S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Rosamond Lestrance had no cause to com- 
plain of her lover. No woman was ever wooed 
more passionately, more tenderly, than she. 
She was Regi *s first love, and on her the 
young man poured out all the affection of a 
— which all his life had cherished but very 
ew. 

_ From the moment she wore his engagement 
ring Rex looked upon her as his own property. 








He would willingly have taken her off the , 


stage at once; that being impossible, he was 
always at ber side in her journeys to and fro 
the theatre, and surveyed her performance 
from a stage- 

‘‘ At last!’’ he said, when the evening came 
which was to close for ever her career as an 
actress, ‘* Rosamond, I wonder if you have 
the leastidea how eagerly I have looked forward 
to to-night ?” 

She shivered. Perhaps the evening air fell 
on her too keenly. Rex thought so, and drew 
Hee: heavy fur.lined cloak more closely round 

er, 


“* After to-night,” he murmured, “ you will 
be all my own; no one else will have any 
share in you after to-night.” 
aoe g in the decision of his tone struck 


_,\' Rex,” she whispered, gently, ‘I am not 
like you; I have not your firm, strong will. 
I am weak and yielding. Promise me you 
will never despize me.” 

“Tcould not,” he answered, quickly, “I 
could not even if I tried. Rosamond, don’t 
you understand? Tome you are just what 
your name implies— Rose of the World.” 

She looked into his eyes, and her own sank 
beneath their gaze, 

= And you won’t get tired?” 

‘Of you? Never! Rase, is it possible you 


are afraid of me, my darling ?"” 





‘A little.” 

“You must not be. Oh, Rosamond! willa 
day ever dawn when you love me as I love 
you?” 

She did not answer. 

They were at the theatre, and Rex went in 
front with a strange uneasiness at his heart. 
He loved this beautiful actress as his own life, 
but he never felt sure of her. How could he. 
put faith in her, when, wit her own lips, she 
confessed she had no love to give him? 

It was the last night of a popular drama, 
but Reginald paid little attention tothe play— 
he saw bat one face, heard but one voice, 
Truly, he had taken love's fever badly. 

The play was over at last. 

Rosamond, cloaked and shawled, took his 
arm as he led her to the waiting cab. 

Fora little time neither spoke. Then the 
girl said wistfally,— 

“I feel so strange, Rex! Only fancy, I 
shall never go there again!—neveragain!” | 

‘** Are you sorry?” 

* Just a little,” in a kind of choked voice. 
“Don’é be angry, Rex! I can't help it; it 
seems as if my old life were all gone from me, 
and I Btood on & narrow plank leading to the 
new!” 





‘*He might write, he'd never get half his 
arguments into a telegram ; besides, Lord 
Castleton is perfectly indifferent to my actions, 
~ as I keep ata safe distance from him- 
ge Bad 

** Open it,” she said again. 

He tore open the envelope and took out the 
message it had secured ; only one single line, 
but what a marvellous change it wrought in 
his position. 

“* Your uncle is dead, come at once!” 

“Oh! Rex.’’ 

She had been looking over his shoulder ana 
read the message; her face lit up with 
triumph. 

“ You are Earl of Castleton !”’ 

He smiled. 

‘Even 80; my wife will not have to wait 
long for her coronet. Rosamond, what is to 
be done? Icannot go to Yorkshire and re- 
turn for Monday ! How are we to manage, dar- 
ling? [I will telegraph to the butler and tell 
him to use his own discretion in arranging 
things. I cannot, will not, leave you!” 

‘You had better go,” she eaid, prudently. 

“* And leave you?” 

‘It can’t be helped. We shall have our 
lives to spend together, Rex!” 


“The new shall be happier, Rose, if love! “I can’t bear to leave you, Rosamond. 


can makeit so! Rosamond Travers! it is a 
pretty name!” ' 

* Yes, I like the name of Rosamond.” 

“Was it your mother’s?” 

A hot flush dyed her cheek. 

**Oh, no!” 

‘IT ought not to have asked; I forgot that 
she wasdead. My darling, you stand terribly 
alone in the world; but you shall never feel 
your loneliness after ee 

He lingered at the door of the bijou villa. 

**You will come upstairs ?”’ she said, 
gently. ? 

** Are you not tired ?”’ 


Let me make you my own—let me give you 
my name, and leave the Countess of Caatle- 
ton to await my return from Yorkshire!” 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“Doubt you? No! but I may be detained 
days and days. Rose, I come of a supersti- 
tious family ; surely you know that nothing 
in the world is so unlucky as to put off a 
wedding!” 

Miss Lestrange had reasons of her own for 
fearing delay—reasons for wishing to be a 
countess as soon as might be. Their wedding 
was fixed for Monday, at eleven ; by advancing 
this time two hours and a half the ceremony 





“Tcould not sleep. My brain feels on fire. 
You had better come and talk to me, Rex. 
At least you will prevent me from thinking.” 


her. 


‘* Maddening !" | 
He closed the door of the sitting-room. | 


Crossing over to her side he took her hand. 

** Rosamond,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ what 
did you mean by that? Sweetheart, do you 
age your promise ?”’ 

ii o."” 


‘*Then why can thought be maddening? ” | 


She blushed. 

“It is all so strange,” she murmured, “ so 
wonderful. Buta little time ago I had never 
seen your face. How marvellous it is, that I, 
the humble actress, should be the bride of an 
English Earl!” 

He was reassured, 

; * You will be the loveliest countess in Eng- 
and.” 

A timid knock at the door, and the maid, 
servant entered ; she knew the state of affairs 
between Miss Lestrange and her visitor, and 
looked distressed at disturbing them. 

‘‘Oh! if you please miss,’’ to Rosamond, 
‘‘a man brought a telegram here for Mr. 
Travers ; it was very urgent, and so they sent 
- over from his lodgings, thinking he was 

ere.” 

Rosamond took the despatch and placed it 
in her lover’s hand. 

“Do you feel frightened, Rex?” 

‘* Why should 1?” 

** Receiving a telegram always terrifies me.” 

He smiled. 

“All I prize is in this room, Rosamond; 
while you are safe and well nothing can touch 
me very much—nothing in the world! ” 

He held the despatch in his hand as though 
he did not care to examine into its contents; 
but his betrothed had more curiosity. 

“Open it, Rex. I am longing to know what 
can be the matter.” 

‘* Guess,” he said, mischievously. 

‘** Your unole has heard of your infatuation, 


might take place, and the new earl proceed 
afterwards to his inheritance. Rosamond did 
| not suggest thie; she gave a faint hint, and 


‘And is thought painfal?” as he followed | Rex proposed the plan himeelf; then, after a 


little hesitation, she agreed. 

“ Half. past eight,’ she said, laughing, ‘‘on 
a December morning—what a sight I shall 
| look!” 
| “ You could not look anything but beanti- 
ful! Rose, do you indeed consent ?” 

“But afterwards?” she suggested, “I 
could not come back here alone.” 

“TI would not let you. To-morrow I will 
'write and engage rooms at the Langham 

Hotel, and as soon as possible I will come 
from Yorkshire and rejoin my wife.”’ 
{ ‘* But the clergyman, Rex. What will he 
‘gay to a wedding at half past eight ?” 

Mr. Travers undertook to settle that; then 
| having been forbidden to present himeelf at 
' his fiancée’s the next day, he took leave of her, 
| knowing they should meet next before 
| Heaven’s altar to swear the most solemn 

vows man and woman can make to each 
‘ other ! 

The matter was settled easily, A very 
liberal present to the clerk, a frank statement 
‘that the death of a near relation made them 
anxious to dispense with all festivities, and 

the ceremony was fixed for half- past eight. 

Rex had little sleep that Sunday night, He 

rose before it was light, and reached the church 
| while the clerk was in the act of unfastening 

the massive doors. It was a very gloomy 
| edifice ; the atmosphere had a damp, musty 

smell, and, in spite of the fact that it was pre- 
sumably warmed the day before, it was in- 
tensely cold. Rex absolutely shivered as he 
stood anxiously awaiting his bride. 

She came alone. In most private weddings 
the bride and groom arrive together, or there 
is at least a female friend with the former, 
Rosamond was perfectly alone; she wore a 
charming toilette of raby velvet, a small toque- 
like hat of the same sat lightly on her golden 
hair. She was more beautifal, if possible, 
than Rex had ever seen her. 

The service began. Reginald was eager 





meaning me, and written to order you to put 
a stop to it.” 


and impatient, his bride composed and quiet ; 
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only at the clergyman's solemn charge she 
looked unusually grave. Perhaps ehe was 
thinking of a secret in her life, and wonder- 
ing whether now, at the eleventh hour, she 
ehould change her mind about denying it. 

“Too late!’’ she murmured to herself, 
‘Too late!” 

The services went‘on. Her responses were 
clear and andible, her véice never faltered— 
only when Rex took her left hand to put’ the 
riog on its third finger, he was astonished to 
find it deadly cold. A few more words and 
then the solemn injunction, ‘‘ Those whom 
God hath joined together let not’ man put 
asander ;" five minutes more, and the husband 
and wife were signing their names in the 
register. 

The Vicar watched them and wondered 
what romantio impulse had led to such a 


strange wedding. In age, looks, and breeding: 


they ecemed to him well-matched; it never 
once occurred to him that Lestrange was the 
tithe of a second-rate actress, and Travers 
the family name of the Earls of Castleton. 
He never once suspected Reginald’s identity. 

‘We will breakfast at the Langham,” said 
the Earl to his wife, ‘and then I must leave 
you. Oh, Rose, itis hard work this parting!’ 

‘“‘It'is only fora little while.” 

“IT wish you cared.” 

‘**T do care,” she whispered. ‘I shall miss 
you terribly, Reginald, till you can come ‘back 
to me.” 

** ] shall come back as soon as possible, and 
then we will go abroad.” 

A very luxurious breakfast was served in 
ihe private sitting-room, ordsred by Mra: 
Travers. Reginald’s feelings revolted from 
openly taking his uncle's titles until the old 
rman was buried, sohe had mentioned Rosa- 
mond at the hotel’as Mrs. Travers. 

‘**T must’ leave you.” 

He looked so handeome, so brave and true; 
shat a great longing came upon her to throw 
heréelf into his arms and confess'how cruelly 
she had deceived him ; but she refrained. She 
only kissed his hand with pretty foreign grane. 

‘You do me too much honotr,” sai@' Rex, 
gently. ‘ Kiss my lips, Rose, not my hand.” 

She smiled. 

** And you will come back?" 

«Can you doubt it?” 

‘* And you will write?” 

“Every day. Rose, shall you think me 
insanely jealous if I ask yow something? ” 

“Ne” 


“T want you to promise me to make no 
fresh acquaintances until I can come back to 
you.” 

* Rex!” 

* Are you angry ? "’ 

“No, but you spoke as if I made friends of 
anyone, 6nd I’m sure I don’t.” 

** Promise me, Rose!” 

There was no withstanding the passion of 
lis blue eyes. The new made Oountess gave 
tho promise demanded of her; then her has- 
baud took her in his arms and held her there 
autil a repeated knocking at the door made 
him aware that his cab was waiting, and it 
was time to start. 

He was gone. 

tozamond threw herself on the sofa, and 
tried to think. She was a wife; her husband 
was one of the wealthiest noblemen in England. 
The old life of toils and privations of schem- 
ing and debts was over ; never more would she 
need to exert herself to gain her own living; 
ceyer more would she be despised and 
slighted. Her highest ambition was satisfied, 
her most brilliant visions had become 
realities! If only—ah! that was where 
ihe shee pinched—if only her past could 
be hidden in forgetfalness, if only Lord 
Castleton never learnt certain passagesin the 
life of the woman be had made his wife! 
Alas, alas! she was young and beautiful. A 
geod man worshipped her, all that money 
could procure would be hers, and yet an awful 
dread would haunt her. She would know no 
peace waking, have no repose sleeping—this 
constant nightmare would be her portion 


; night and day. No professed thief could have ! 
the fear of detection more y before 
him than ‘the Earl's lovely wife: 

It was a very long morning. Rex had keft 
not long after nine, and the hours that fol- 
lowed seemed to hia wife more tedious than 
any she had ever known, She unpacked: her 
few possessions, changed her dress for a soft 
clinging cashmere; them she threw herzeif 
down’ on the sofa and tried to but: 
would not do. Her own life was too fall of 
events. A tragedy wae hidden too surely in 
her own thoughts for "hex 6 be ableto fix her 
attention on the novelist’s efforts. She flang 
the book away, dressed’ herself, aud! went out. 

Long ago, when’ shie’ had bee a«poverty- 
and thea, den bronsereseum quaste Staiehagios 
and then, for a rare’ 

Museum; probably, for yours) she had not 
heard of the place, but a-hiunting 

seemed on her this Winter's afternoon to go 
to the spot where her rare leisure had-used to 
be spent. 

There was nothing to prevént her—nothing 
in the world. She took’ ommibas, which set 
her down at the Masewm door; and then she 


many curiosities exhibited there, but barfed 
inthe past, haunted by the ghosts of what 
ones had besn. 

She was only twenty-two! Only twenty- 
two—and yet there were secrets in her life 
women of donble her age would have shud- 
dered at the sound of; only twenty-two, and 
yet ambitious to her heart's core! 

Thers were niany at. the Maseum 
that cold winter's’ day, and not afew'of them 
turned to leok with sdmiration upon® the 
beautiful, queenly woman, who to take 
so hitele interest in albarowhd her; but Rosa- 
mond did not heed their soratiny. 

She went into the refreshment room pre- 
sently, and lunched off cold chicken and 
champagne, thinking the while of the days 
when a bath ban was‘s loxary, Ah! wh 
was her heart so much lighter then than now 

It was growing dak; faraway in Yorkshire 
her husband was nearing his destination, 
Rosamond turned and left the Maseum, 

“J woald if I dared!" she murmured to 
herself: ‘It is my last chance. I shall never 
sée it again.” 

Perhaps she thought she might venture, for 
she turned away from thé omnibasroute, and 
walked down side streets and quiet by-ways 
until she came to a street of small six-roomed 
houses, got up in the villa style, andinhabited 
for the most part of genteel people with limited 
means. 

Before the corner’ house the woman, so 
lately made a countess, stood and F 
with a fierce, haggard look full of pain; the 
blind was not lowered, the firelight flickered 
on the pane, and she could see the’ whole of 
the litile sitting-room. She stood there as'if 
the sight had some strange’ charm for her ; 
she might have lingered longer, but she heard 
footsteps coming rapidly towards her. Qaiok 
as thought she drew back to where the walf 
of the house screened her from observation— 
only jast in time; A tall, fine-looking man, 
with w bappy, joyous face, had come: up; ‘and 
now he stood where she had’ so Mately ‘stood, 
and bent his eyes where hers had rested. 

What could it mea? Why had that little, 
modest house such a stiange attraction for 
these two pecple? Why did thisman and’ wo- 
man come separately and gaizé upon it with 
such eager faces ? 

But there was a difference in. their gaze. 
The man’s smile ‘as he'stood; he 
evidently thought of happy things; the 
woman’s eyes had beea fall of a deep’ despair. 
He dreamed of a fature brighter thin the 
past; she knew that the past joys” were’ gore’ 
irrevocably for ever! 

As ne lingered the lantplighter came bis 
round, and as the gentleman tarned away, the’ 
light fell full on his face, and the lonely woman 
behind the wall saw and recognised him. 
Site gave one bitter cry, uttheeded in the dis- 


wandered up and down, barely looking at the | said 








tance. Nos till he was out of sight did she’ 


—— 


emerge from her hiding-place; and then her 
face was white as déath | 

“Téishe! Ishould have known him any. 
where! Oh! Why is fate so cruel to me?" 

The Countess of Castleton hailed the firs; 
cab she saw, but when she told the man to 
drive her to the Langham Hotel Her voice was 
so weak and indistinct he could hardly under. 
stand her. 

She went straight to her Own’ room ang 
rang for the chambermaid. 4 

‘Why, ma’am !"" exclaitied the girl, in rea} 
concern, ‘‘ you do look ill! Your face is as 
whité and scared'agv if you had pebn ‘a ghost.” 

Poor erring Rosaiond im 6 answered 
trathfally that she had seen a ghost—ttie ghost 
= — own youthfil- days: She ctily said 

wly,— ‘ 

# jinink I have taken a spi 

‘Very likely, ma’am; it’s & bitter night, 
Would you like the doctor sent for?” . 

‘* Yes,” said Lady Castleton, promptly. 

The doctor came—a quiet, v3 man, who 
— surpriéed at the you neliness 
of his 

‘‘ My busband has gone to. Yorkshire,”’ she 
, gently. ‘Iam relactant to;recall hin 
unnecessarily.’ 

Dr. Grant looked: at her anxiously... 

‘* You have had a terrible shock,’’ he said, 
plainly; “if itis repeated I will not answer 
for the consequences: Your heart is not 
sound, madam, and you must endeavour to 
avoid excitement.” 

She thanked him with that: sweet smile 
which made so many men-her captives. 

“There is no occasion to alarm my hus. 
band, is there?” 

The doctor thought what a devoted wifé she 
was. ‘ 

“ Yeu can do more for yourself than Be can; 
there is nothing in the world the matter with 
you; you need no drugs or tonics; you may 
live to be a hundred if-you will only keep 
quiet and avoid excitement.” 

“ And if not?” 

He looked surprised. 

“Sarely you will be reasonable and take 
heed to your own safety?” 

She smiled into his face: 

‘Doctor, there are some things bayond 
herman control. Ln ye re hon! 
swy ‘suppose—my sc cannot, 
meg not, obey your orders, what then?” 

he doctor looked at her with unfeigned 


pity. - 
“Heaven help you then, rmry'poor lady, for 
I cannot.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


T suppose few in life oan be mors 
le than that whetta man goes'to take 
possession of an entailed estate‘known to be 
uneneum ; and whiel¥ comes to him 
thfough the death of no’ one to whom he is 
warm y attached. 

In this casé flere is no anxious waiting for 
the will to be read—no hopes and fearsy Every- 
thing is certain ; the estate’and revenues must 
be the property of the heir, even if he were a 
villain, and the most bitter enemy of his 
predecessor. - 

Was it to be wondered at that, as’ the train 
bore’ Rex Travers’ swiftly through the ‘fair 
northern counties, he rejoiced in‘ the aplendid 
forttine which awaited him? Fifty’ 
pounds a year, an estate considered the love- 
liést in Yorkshire, a town house? and jewels 
fit for a duchess! That progrwmme he had 
nvapped out for the early part’of* 
mt Those a. ney eaprry: eae 

sant enoug were® not’ to com- 
pare to the lot that now awaited him, 

Rosamond bad said she did not love the 
country, bat, of course, she would love 
Oastleton. Who cduld help it? He should see 
his separa the — pe ee 
in the couaty. Together they would revive the 
Castle's aa renvnd for hospitality; together 
they would——. ‘ 
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Here Reginald’s bright dreams were brought 
to a sudden stop. Astranger, who sat opposite 
him, a quiet business sort of man, asked him 
suddenly if he was going to Castleton. Doubt- 
less he had read the name on the portmanteau 
over his head. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Dreadful thing about the Earl!” 

‘ PesHiaps. you can enlighten me? I have 


heard mo: The butler telegraphed 
to modthie-bere festobhis death.” 

“He was killed: im a. railway accident. 
Death must have teen:instamtaneous.”’ 

“ Lange Ieft-home ?” 

“4 “no0F ” Page gg ge 4 mm 

: m sirenger 8 

peer ne ga him to go to 
London.” a 9 

“T knew him well some years I went 

16 week 





‘‘ Ipsigepessible,’”” ‘you: have. nob. 
can. sfiect. mry position,” 

returned Rex, stiffly. ‘My father was year 

younger than the Earl, and I am his only son.” 
“Ahl" 


hoardeof the. Earl's discovery?!" . 


“You must have taken up some extraordi- 
nary delusion if you fancy any art of your 
late friends could cut me: out. of Castleton ; 
had he:hated me I. must still have been his 
heir, As a matter of fact, though; he; has. 
been very generous:to me, and allowed me a 
comfortable yearly income.” 

Mr, Ashwin into, silence, After. 
all, he:-had-heard no. mention of: Lady Gerda 
since the aceident ; itrmight be- she had, died, 
with her father; and this handseme,: stately. 
kinsman might thus really be master: of her 


inheritance, 
“You are going to Castleton; I suppose ?.”’ 
ng pause; and with no:great 


said Rex; after a 
show of cordiality. 

“T hope te follow your uncle to the grave ; 
but I am not going; now to:Castleton: I haye- 
business here,’ as. the: train, stopped ab the 
station where the:accident had taken place, 

‘‘ We shall meet again, I: tenet,” said Rex: 
moreamiably. ‘‘ My uncle's friends must not 
be strangers to my house.’’ 

Mr, Ashwin bowed: A.moment later and 
he was with the station-master, talking about 
the accident; 

“ & young lady?’ saidthatofficial, ‘Sure 
enough; sir, I remember, = slight, deli 
creature; she seemed to have no friends, and, 


noone, made, any ingnuibies: about her, so. we 
sent her to tine bosptiad.” i 


Mr. Ashwin’s blood boiled. The heiress of: 
the Castle—mistress of:countiess.thougands— 
and they had sent: her ta:the ital, because, 
forsooth, feared: to: lose. » miserable 
trifle the care- of her might cost: | 

He hired a chaise: and: drove ta the 


sented 
he matron, a pleasant-faced: woman of 
fifty, received him. into her own parlour, when 
she heart the patient hehad: come to see.. 
‘Indeed, i have been very troubled about 
her,’’ she: said, simply, ‘ Her clothes: were 
only:mexked‘ Gerda,’ and wa: could: find ont 
nothing of her history.” 
“Is she umonseions? 
“ Delizious/’ 


oe 





‘‘T had hoped to see her. It is of the ut- 
most importance—but I would not do so at 
any danger to herself,” 

The doctor was called to the consultation.- 

“It is the strangest case I ever saw,” he 
said, cordially. ‘‘The girl has no injuries to 
account for her state of mind—indeed, she is 
perfectly rational on all points except her own 
identity. She actually declares, poor creature, 
she is Lord Castleton’s daughter, and cried 
herself nearly ill when she heard he was dead, 

Mr, Ashwin.smiled,; he handed his card to 
ee This wilhass I ble 

“This wi ure you I am a respecte’ 
La are.not.supposed' to be ro- 


tement, 
an er * . 

bar matromithrew up hep, the doctor 
oer Hinde TighdiCastleton, Hind: Bess 8% 


widower 
a:| for thirtyyyears.and moye:; this: girl can't be. 


twagity,! 
“She. 








teeters 
‘of her ag an Eael's daughter. 
‘* You, would'lilte.to:see:hem?-”* 
‘TL wislbit, very much;’* returned Thomas 
Ashwin, » “batnot if it will be any 
injury to ~Ye 


They had carried Gerda into the fever ward, 
and she was its only: occupant, Mr. Ashwin, 
therefore, would be as much alone with her as 
though.she had been in her own little parlour 
at the lodgings she had so long called home, 

Man of business though he was, a. mist 
seemed to rise- before his eyes as he caught 
sight. of. the fair, young creature who. was 
mistress of countless thousands. 

Gerda had been: dozing lightly. She woke 
suddenly, and uttered a.cry.of delight as she 


r x Ashwin. 

‘You will tell.them,” she murmured, ‘‘ you 
will assure them, I am no deceiver—that my 
story is true, and am,Gerda Travers,” 

“T have tald. them already.” Then, as.the 
matron came.in, he tarned toher rather point- 
edly.. ‘Do you think there would te any. 
danger. in removing the Lady Gerda to-her 


own: home?” 

The. matron was all smiles and affability, 

** Yon’d be. best, here, my lady,” she said 
respectfully. ‘‘ You’ve had a. woefal shock, 
~~ y a night's journey this biting frost won't 
improve you; better far stay with us. until 
the.mo P 

Thomas win felé that it. was best. He 
took. warm,farewell of his patron’s daughter 
and, went. on.to Castleton, where he himself 
meant :to pass the night. 

Thanks to, the hunting character of the 
neighbourhood, there was more accommoda- 
tion than he had: dared: to hope for; the 
‘‘ Traver’s Arms,” a neat clean hostelry, had 
7 wag ype a Mr. Ash 

iving seized Mr, win, 
since hia interview with the new Lord Castle- 
ton, that.there might be some delay in prov- 
ing Gerda’s.rights, and that till they were proved 
there wonld.be no: place. for her at the Castle. 

So, anzious.in all things. to. befriend the 
lonely orphan, early the next morning he 
summoned, the landlady to a consultation, 

Mrs. Brown. declared. she would be proud te 
receive.a young Jedy ; her best nooma. should 
be got-ready, and ong! sae the.‘ Travers’ 
Arms” could provide should be at the ser- 
vice. of Mr; Ashwin’s friend. Would the 





Mr. Ashwia grew grave, 


young lady.stay in Yorkshire long? 


eee = era 
|-the poor hilt hee ip ve bi mh Boe ey ee to 
‘his Romo, en the fersiblecelacaily- ossarved ag ae 


Mr. Ashwin could give her no idea, It 
might be a day, it might be a month. He 
was willing to pay handsomely if care and 
quiet could be secured for his young friend 
who had been in the railway accident of 
Saturday, and much. shaken and frightened 
bythe shock. Having given this information 
he hired‘the beat: carriage the inn coald pro- 
duee, and drove.off to. the tal, 

Gerda wae ready for-him, Dressed in the 
elegant mourning she had donned only so 
recently for-her, mother, her sweet face sad- 
dened by,her double grief, was an inex- 
maar might lack the 

, but, 


ond 
Hiedenatereniegartioen. she, had & wonder- 


poor gitl és; the inte Earl oft}.ful atiragtivencss, an indeseribable faecina- 


iMomabods her, witioh: mandity Sess who; once 
looked a ; again, and again, to. 
for themselves.of} Tovelinees of: her. limpid 
‘Oyen. . 

“Are we Gaines: home:t” asked Gerda, as 
be along. 
) -“Notyet, Iwill take you tthe Castle in 
ec ee el ‘ 

« Why now?” 

“The-Eagl is engaged: with Lg sang busi- 
ness. ywish him to: liberty 
when I, to the. Castle.’ 

of him, I. think 








The-two. together at-the'Travers’ 
Arms,” and ‘three o'clock Mr. Ashwin re- 
quested Gerda to get ready to accompany 
him-to the Castle. Her feet trembled so she 
wondered how she could possibly walk even 
the few yards which separated the village inn 
from the Castle; but Mr. Ashwin had no inr- 
tention of her walking. Tao hired carriage 
was in waiting, and_in it they drove almost 
in perfect silence to the Castle. 

My dear,” said Mr. Ashwin, as the car- 
riage stopped, “bd brave, Remember it is 
only a question of time. Nothing in the 
world that your cousin can do or say can alter 
facts. You are the Lady Gerda Travers, and 
your father's heiress.’’ 

“Do you mean my cousin will doubt my 
identity ?"’ she asked timidly. 

“*T fear so.” 

Bat—"* 

He:stopped her. 

‘‘ Bat.you haye promised to be brave and 
trust to me. Now,” as he heard advancing 
footsteps, ‘‘ leave the matter in my hands,” 

Giles stared at the apparition. He really 
began to think there was something uncanny 
about Mr. Ashwin. That gentleman had 
such a knack of. appearing before him at 
un-looked for times and seasons. 

“ Sir,” he began, abruptly, ‘‘ the master’s 
gone. Surely you have heard? " 

‘*T have,” and he looked kindly on the old 
retainer. ‘I could almost wish, Giles, I had 
never enticed him to London, but that I know 
the journey brought him the truest happi- 
ness.” 

Giles wiped away a tear fartively. With 
all the Earl’s pecaliarities this old servant had 
contrived to love him warmly. 

‘* Giles,” went on Mr. Ashwin, gravely, “do 
you remember the morning we left here?” 

“Ay, sir, the last time I ever saw my 
master alive. Am I like to forget it?” 

‘‘The Earl gave orders the blue rooms 
should be prepared for his return.” 

“He did, sir. He mentioned them again 
in a telegram he sent from London. I think 
his mind must have. been wandering ever 
since, Those rooms have never been used 
by anyone but the Ladies Castleton or their 
danghtere.” 

“‘ Just 80,” 
_“And there is nota lady in the family, 
sir.” 
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“‘ Listen, Giles. When Lord Castleton left 
here he went to London to join his wife. It 
was for her those rooms were to be prepared.” 

“ Good gracious!” 

“She did not live to mourn her husband ; 
the Earl was only in time to receive her last 
words. He waited until she was buried, and 
then he started for Castleton on Saturday.” 

“* Ay, sir.” 

“But not alone; with him came his only 
child—she for whom the blue rooms were to 
be prepared, she who is beside us now, the 
Lady Gerda Travers.” 

Giles started ; he gave one look at Gerda's 
face and fell to sobbing bitterly. 

‘*She’s the Castleton features, sir, a true 
Travers’ face; but oh! why did she not come 
before? Think of all the lonely years my 
master had!” 

‘IT could not come,” said Gerda, simply, “1 
did not know. Now, Giles, will you let us see 
my cousin—the new Earl of Castleton ?”’ 

Giles looked all astray. 

“But he’s nobody, my lady, since you're 
here. It’s you'll be our mistress—you who are 
the Lady of Castleton!” 

“He is my consin,” said Gerda, with a 
simple dignity ; ‘we two are the last of the 
old name, Giles, and I wish te see him.” 

“The Earl is in the library, my lady, but 

** You will announce us,” said her Jadysbip, 
with that nameless air of command which 
seemed to come to her in her need. ‘I will 
hold you blamelees.”’ 

Rex was looking over his uncle’s papers and 
searching vainly for a will when the library 
door was thrown open, and in his most sten- 
torian voice Giles proclaimed,— 

“The Lady Gerda Travers and Mr, Ash- 
win!” 


The door closed, Rex rose to his feet ; he saw 
his whilom fellow-traveller and a young lady. 
He never gave a grain of credenceto the story ; 
he believed it eome infamous plot to extort 
meney. 
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{THE FARL OF CASTLETON 8 WILL} 


“There is come mistake,” he said, coldly, 
“there is no lady with a right to bear our 
name.” 

‘‘ Your pardon, my lord,” said Mr. Ashwin, 
gravely, ‘this lady is your late uncle’s onl 
child. She was on her way to Castleton wi 
her father when this terrible accident made 
her an orphan. I have been in the late Earl’s 
confidence for years. I can produce ample 
proof of his daughter's birth and parentage.” 

‘It is a string of lies!” 

The elder man drew himself up stiffly. 

‘It is the first time my word was ever 
doubted, Lord Castleton! This is a bitter 
disappointment to you, and I can make allow- 
ances for your natural annoyance; but the 
fact remains. Lady Gerda Travers is before 
you, she has come to claim her inheritance !"’ 

“She had better prove first that it is hers!’’ 

Gerda rose to her feet. She looked at him 
with her beantifal eyes, and Rex felt somehow 
that she read bim through and through. 

“Take it all!’ she cried, impulsively. 
‘* What do I want with riches when I stand 
alone in the world? Would money bring 
my father back to me, or restore my angel 
mother? Keep the estates of the Castletons, 
my lord! Iam not afraid to work for daily 
bread !” 

‘‘Nonsense!" said Reginald, curtly. ‘“ If 
you are what you claim to be all is yours; but 
I warn you, I will contest your claim to the 
bitter end! I will accept no compromise! I 
will have all or nothing |” 

‘*My father called you generous,” said 
Gerda, with a kind of dumb reproach in her 
eyes. “ He said = would give me a brother's 
care and counsel ; I find he was mistaken.” 

‘I bate concealments !” 

“S80 dol,” wearily. “Mr. Ashwin, I am 
very tired. I cannot stay here when my own 
kinsman doubts my word. Take me away.” 

She leant upon his arm, and he led her from 
the room. 

Reginald, reag-oary 3 there, watched them go, 
and felt dimly that he was in the wrong, that 
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he had cruelly insulted an orphan girl. But 
he would not, dared not, think of his own 
position if her claim were true. Unless Lord 
Castleton had ided for him handsomely 
by will he would be cast penniless on the world. 
— if the late visitor were indeed his cousin ! 

Penniless on the world and encumbered with. 
a beautiful wife, who had never hidden from 
him that she had been won, not by his love 
and tenderness, not by his handsome face and 
courtly manners, but simply and solely by hie. 
prospective title and riches. 

Left alone, Rex wrote off, post haste, to the 
family lawyer a full account of bis late callers. 

“If it is true,” he added, ‘‘I am undone, 
unless, indeed, the Earl bequeathed to me his 
funded property, which was considerable. | 
have searched everywhere for a will.. I must 
search again with renewed zeal.” 

His letter gone, he bethought himself Lord 
Castleton might have made a will in London, 
and brought it home with him on that fatal 
journey. 

The thought of opening the dead man’s 
portmanteau was odious to him, but in Rosa- 
mond’s interests what would he not have 
endured ? 

With Giles in attendance he went upstairs 
and saw the old-fashioned leather portmanteau. 
emptied of its contents. 

He eat down on a chair the better to examine 
the articles handed for his inspection. 

If Gerda’s claim were trne—andin his hear+ 
of he feared it was trne—ruin stared 
him in the face; unless Lord Castleton had 
thought of his disappointment, and provided 
for him by will. ‘ 

It cums wa last, oho Des hed well-nigh 

iven. u ; an Official-looking envelope 
fied with vel tape, and sealed, The young 
nobleman opened it with besting heart. Iv 
conteined a single sheet of writing - paper 
endorset ,— 

“The last will aud testament of Guy 
Travers, fourteenth Karl of Castleton.” 

(To be continued.) 
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[A HAND HEAVIER THAN A WOMAN'S FELLED THE VILLAIN TO THE EARTH AT BLANCHE’S FEET !] 


NOVELETT E—continued.} 


QUEENIE’S COMPANION. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER V. 
ONLY A FADED PHOTO. 


QurEnre was delighted at the arrangement 
her goardian and Madame Beauvais had 
arrived at, and no one was more interested in 
the preparations being made for the approach- 
wedding than she was. 

“Tt will be just as if I had come back to 
my own parents,” she was saying, as her eyes 
in youthfal delight were feasting themselves 
on the bridal dress which had that day been 
sent from Paris. ‘* How lovely you are, dear!” 
she continued, touching with dainty fingers 
the rich white texture she was so admiring. 

But Madame was paying but little attention 
to the girlish chatter, her eyes, with a far- 
away look in their blue depths, gazing out on 
the landscape before her, the green corn, on 
which she and Queenie had looked but three 
short months since, now like a wave of gold, 
rising and falling in the distance, 

Guy had left Fernside for a time, not to re- 
turn until he came to claim his bride, when, 
at the express wish of its mistress, they should 
live there as though it was their own, 

“I should be so miserable here without you 
both,” she said, in favour of her argument 
that it would not be home without them. 

“But you will marry one day,”’ Guy had 
told her, 

“ And even if I do, Gardy;’’ she replied, with 
& pretty pout, ‘I suppose I shan’t marry a 
man who can’t give me a home.” 

So in the end it was agreed that the newly- 
wedded pair should become her tenants, and 
she to remain with them until that’ probable 
event at which her guardian had hinted should 
occur, 

“May Iarrange your jewel-case now?” she 





taid, leaving the cress, which failed to give 
her further delight, and advancing to where 
her friend still looked out on the deep green 
of trees already tinten with autumn red. 

Madame turned then, but the face which 
looked into hers was so drawn with pain that 
Queenie gave a start. 

‘What is the matter, dear?” she asked. 
‘* Ts it 80 very dreadful to get married that it 
makes you look so miserable? I should be so 
glad, I know I should, if I were to be the bride, 
and live all my life with anyone I loved, as 
=> Gardy, for you do love him, do you 
not?” 

‘* Dearly, my child, dearly!’ Madame re- 
plied, with a dry sob she could not control. 

She had turned to where the girl stood b 
her side in all her fresh young beauty, whi 
seemed to awaken a memory in her heart, 
wrought with a long-buried grief ; for, drawing 
the youthful face close to her own, she im- 
pressed kiss after kiss on her ruby lips. 

‘*T am a little worried, Queenie, that is all,’’ 
she explained; ‘‘someone in Paris whom I 
know is in great straits, and has written to 
me for assistance which I am unable to 
give.” 

“Oh, dear; are they very badly off, and 
have you known them long ?”’ the girl asked. 

‘*A long, long time,’ Sites answered, 
with a weary sigh. 

Queenie said no more. She was wondering in 
her mind who it was who could have any 
claim on Blanche, for she thought she had no 
friends ; and then, saying she would be back 
in a moment, she left the room. 

On her return Madame was seated at the 
table, turning over the contents of a writing- 
desk before her, and some letters she was 
looking at were hastily replaced when 
Queenie entered. 

‘** You have not been long, dear!” she said. 

“No; I told youI should not,” she answered, 
gaily advancing to where the other still sat, 
saan, throwing herself on her knees by her 
side,— 





‘*How much money would do for your 
friend ?”” she asked. 

‘More than I can spare, child,” was the 
reply, ‘‘so I will send nothing.” 

** But you would like to, would you not?” 
Queenie asked. 

The tears started to Madame’s eyes, and 
she turned her head aside that the girl at her 
feet might not see the great pain, which wag 
making her face to look like to that of an old 
woman. 

** Look here,” Queenie went on, ‘‘don’t be 
unhappy. See, I have brought you some notes. 
Gardy left them for me before he went away,” 
and she counted out a hundred pounds, which 
she pressed into the hands of Blanche. 

“T cannot, I cannot, my darling, rob my 
own—rob you! Indeed, indeed, I cannot!” 
she exclaimed, whilst the tears she could no 
longer control rushed from her eyes. 

But Queenie’s arms were around her neck— 
Queenie’s gentle voice was sounding in her 
ears, 

‘** Don’t cry, dear,” she was saying. “ Take 
them !” pushing the notes towards her; “‘ you 
can pay me back when you are able, ot 
will; but I don’s want them—ind I 
don’t !”’ 

But Madame let them remain where she 
had placed them, the while she was looking 
into the sweet face before her. , 

She pushed back the tiny curls which 
nestled so thickly on the pure white fore- 
head. 

“« My darling! my darling! that it should 
come to this! ” she murmured ; and then she 
lifted her from her lowly position. 

‘“« You must not kneel to me, Queenie,” she 

i . 


said. 

And as she arose she turned the key of 
her desk, in which she had placed the bank- 
notes. 

That night Fernside was broken into, the 
thief or thieves carrying off such property as 
they could lay their hands on. 

Old Scott had heard the hall door close 
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between twelve and one; but what could he 
have done—poor old man 1 —by himself? and 
the — a when —— — <4 no 
one, although after searc e house they 
made & over of the pores 

Madame's jewel case hadiBeen broken open, 
and the splendid diamondornaments, of which 
Guy hademade her a present buta week back, 
gone, Al#o the eee wre which Q neenie 
had but that day see ited in. hen> déski: 
were also taken. 

Theservants: were all questioned,, but had. 
not heard @sound, with the feekcoed by the ‘one 

housemaids, 








of the: who was. 
barking of one of the dogas 
out of the window, ei 
a woman all in white en gg Sree 
tion, aud-she was.so ftightemed could’ 
faye ae 
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The ghost: agaitel!’’ Madame laughed: 
« Rowgiieas cee eh ” 
“ No, notif they bain’tefiflesiian’ blood!” 
Boor Ss gage straight atiMiadame, whom 
other. gipvante: Mise never > 
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deavoured to dissuade her from so doing, and 





| ‘Bernside.. 
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— gees night after night of unrest ; and at 
Queenie wouli@iseover her in tears, 
which she would hastily brush aside at her 


pproach. 

*PRothin farther respeoting the robbery had 
been henna of, and) she had told her youthful 
companion it wasef-no-use to worry:farther 
about it, for she-liad. fremethe first given the 
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‘“Ghlya more days; amd ‘sh 
wayabeewith you to protest: yourwhile 
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anyfear: I may Heve Bad’ on- thet 
point; buiia fear I cannot describe—an-mn- 
told dreadif cannot explain—at times comes 








Guy wired back that he would send a detec- 
tive from Scotland Yard if they wished it; 
but Madame so expressed her-horrorr of any- 
thing to do with the police that she wrote him | 
she thought it useless to take any steps in the 
matter, further than to give information of 
bm robbery and a description of the property 
stolen, 










those he had given to Qaeenie, or doubtless:he 
would have‘known the numbers and stopped 
them, whilst Queenie herself did’ not like-to 
mention such -wae — looking upon = 
matter as a seeret of great inmportance be- 
tween her and Blanche, ¢ 

Madame Nevelle had, on hearing from~her 
brother of his engagement, written himr at 
once, 

“‘T hope, dear Guy, you are - perfectly satia: 
fied, and will be happy im your choice; but I 
must tell yon I know: nothing farther of 
Madame Beanvais's antecedents: than that I 
bappened to meet her at a reunion given by 
the Countess de Boisle, and I thonght her a 
most charming young’widow. The Countess 
was an old lady ne devotedly attached 
to her, and w I mentioned my inability-to 
goto Thoetand wit with Queenie she proposed that 
she should undertake the duty for me I 
thought it soKind; for, being unaware that 
the child was an heiress, or even where she 
was going to, she could have bhad- no motive 
in accompanying her beyond’an act of friend- 
ship on her part,’’ 

A y was satisfied, asking no more, 
only looking forward to the day when he 
—_ call Blancte wife as {the happiest of 

8 

He had never asked her of her former 
married life, and she told him nothing beyend 
that she was wedded but three years, whén 
she was left'a widow, the remembrance of the 
past apparently a. her such pain that he 
never referred to it‘af 

The day fixed for the pent was fastap- 
proaching, Queenie displaying far more ex- 
gitement at the prospect the coming event 
than the bride-elect, who ~- a | evinced a rest: 
er and anxiety whick seemed urrealled 

or. 

Her face had become terribly pale, with a 
€eep purple rim around the eyes, like one who 


































| tell me that whatever 


She did not tell him the notes: taken were | 


over me; & presentiment that at the last we 
should be parted. Oh! my love, my love! 


; you will never forsake me—you will love me 
to the end!” 
| She had sae so rapidly, so excitedly, that 


at first Guy could not take in the purport of 
| her: words; and then a terrible suspicion took 
of‘his brain. Could be a 


secretin this woman's life which would bring 
_ dishonour:on the nocaiae cobenitl eal ‘tines bore ? 
And as these 

through his ty: he reeled * like: a aeninat 
whilst eesti beta oa 


«What can ‘come between us, Blanche,” 
et aes are true, as I belisve you) a 
are: ” 

“ Lam true in my love for you, Guy—true 
as the stars above us!” she answered. 

Adb-teaces of ‘tears had leftvher face then, 
but she started from his side, slmosta scream 
upow her lips, as the sky, suddenly becoming 
overcast; the rain descended: in heavy drops 
between them where they stood. 

‘«& bad omen! a bad omen!” she gasped ; 
but Gay took no heed further than to link her 
arm within his, and lead her'gently within. 

‘°¥ou will be wot through, darling!’ he said, 
while he urged her to quicken her steps. 

Qaeenie was seated in the-drawing-room, 
uwnconseious: of the rain without, and not 
until her guardian with Madame pa thm 

raware of the fact. 

** You will have to get Mrs. Scott to make 
meup's bed‘ here to-night, Queenie,” he-said, 
“ for it is too wet to seek one in that wretehed 
little inn 1”*’ 

“ Certainly, Gardy ! ” the gict answered, at 
the same time rising to ring the bell, 

You have dropped something,” Guy said, 
stooping the while to recover a 
which had fallen from her dress ag she arose. 

It was the portrait of a young man, evi- 
dently taken some years since, for it was 
faded, notwithstanding the care whieh had 
been taken to preserve it, and he was about to 


are 


iw the features attracted his attention. 

Madame had lefé the room to change her 
wet dress, and Guy looked long and earnest 
at the old photo before making any 





Itismotéhat, Guy,” sheaussreved..‘' Litewed | 


may come” between us,'}: 


ph ceased, and as he sat’ by the 


lay-it amnoticed on the- table wher something | his 





; bat as Queenie advanced to look over 
his shoulder he asked,— 
‘* Where did you getithis from, Queenie ?” 
“Tt does not belong to me, ‘Gardy,” she 
“TI found it on the floor of 
her desk was 


things:up-as lost. 
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ciurechiwhere re rrigai** ’ 
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GHARTER VI. 
AN ASGIGHATION. 


loting ae — res remained 

tite features:of the: father she had ses 

g t@ememomber Him; and al- 

thon she J vould file. have attracted Ma. 

attentitm: itvwame without effect, for 

Blanche pla 

wrapt up in 
aught else. 

“And did younever know mamma, Gardy?” 
she asked, “I should so like to meet with 
someone who could tell me something about 
her, but no one seems to know; even Mrs, 
Scott, when I have asked her, saying, *T know 
nothing about your ma, Miss Queenie, and I'm 
sure it is better‘you don’t neither ;' and then 
she'd hurry off, on a pretence she was wanted 
by one of the servants.” 

“ Not very satisfactory, certainly, Queenie,” 
Guy laughed; “ but never having seen your 
father's wife—aa.it. was. aaties her. death that I 
came to Fernside—I am afraid I can enlighten 
you no farther than Mrs; Scott, an 
appears to tell you nothing.” 

“No,” the girh answered, ruefully; ‘only 
one day ‘she-said, ‘Madame Beauvais was the 
very image of her,’ and then she was called 
away again, as uscal.” 

Blanche had arisen from the instrament 
then; she was very tired, she said, and would 
be to’ go to bed. 

ay looked up; she seemed indeed, weary, 
and Bac Ag no idew of the lateness of 
the hour immediately rang for lights, telling 
his young ward she would lose:ner’roses too 
if they kept such hate hoars. 

** Good-night, obilat” he'said, kissing 
her, and then he waited for a moment until 
; | Queenie had led the way, and Blanche lin- 
gered behind'to be the last whose kiss should 
rest on his lips, when he should ascend to his 
own re 

Teer xeden't is all ready, Ga , and no 
fear of damp sheets!” Queenie Ny 
‘turned round to say, and then they parted for 
the night. 

Bat it was some time before Guy _ 
make up his mind to retire. The rain bad 
open window (for 
it had turned out a lovel night) smoking his 
cigar, a thousand ¢ -crowaed through 

his brain. 


“ Was he right,” he asked hiasself! agaiz 
and again, ‘‘to allow his affectioms:to master 
wisdom. Blanche, | wtiogs Aes toehs eth 2 
the strength of'his stromg nature, w 
he know of her? An acquaintancestip of but 
a few weeks,” and then myo found himself so 
deeply enamoured of her that hie ‘was blind to 


wit after air, seemingly g0 
er music that she was deaf to 
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all reason—to everything bat her beauty, her 
powers of fascination—uatil, in fact, with his 
own hands he might be fastening a millstone 
around his own-.neck. 3 ’ 

Would it not have been wiser to have asked 
her of her past, to: have questioned her more 
closely respecting her family, and why, as she 
had told him, she was alone in the world, 


But Guy was.not wise. He was too muckia 


love to be sensible; and so he pooh, poohed 
each resolution he was about to form, and 
even at the last. grew so angry with himself 


that for one moment he should harbour a) 


suspicion with regard. to his fiancée that he 
threw away the cigar he had been smoking, 
and was about to close the: window, when his 
eyes became suddenly,riveted on some object 
in the Gistance., ; 

«« Good heavens!’’ he.exclaimed, ‘*afterall, 
is there really some truth in Fernside being 
haunted ?”’ K 

Ié was just then. that: the cleck in Lord 
Nevare's stables struck. twelve, and fearless as 
Guy was, something like a cold shiver passed 
through his frame ag he saw disappear in the 
gloom of the plantation figure in white, such 
as had been epoken. of in ithe servants’ hall. 

For some sedonds he} sat.as though riveted 
to the spot—a power he could not withstand 
chaining jhim there, where he expected each 
moment to see the object of his curiosity re- 
appear; bat his eyes alone rested on the sofé 
still scane, e object clear as day beneath 
the bright. moonbeams.. Not. a sound was to 
be heard; even’the whispering rastling leaves 
were hushed in the quiet calm, 

For one moment Guy thought to give ii no 
farther heed, and then an uncontrollable de- 
sire to fathom the mystery took ion of 
him; when hastily,donaimg, the garments he 
had so recently divested.himself of, he pre- 
pared to seek the solution of that which 
appeared so strange. 

Warm as. the: night. .was,.a chill passed 
through his frame when, descending the broad 
staircase, he approadhied thie entrance hall. 

Nero, Qaeenie’s favourite dog, was asleep on 
the mat; but ke-merelylooked up, wagged 
his tail, and questioned his movements no 
farther, until Guy openedithe door, when he 
showed an inclination to follow. 

“No, Nero ! down, down ;" and evidently 
curious, although obedient, he resumed his 
recumbent position on’ the mat, as the door 
was gently closed him. 

The springy tarf hiding évery sound, it was 
with # no 33 tread that Gay continued his 
way to where he had seen the figure disappear 
in the plantation at tite buck of the house ; 
hia bedroom having been so situate as to over- 
look the same. 

Nothing was visible; and Gay began to 
thiak what he had seem must have been bat 
the illusion of his brain ; and he was about'to 
retrace his steps, when through a break in 
the shrabbery he eould:discern the glimmer 
of a white dress ; and the moon then emerging 
from a cload, in fall radiance, clears day, he 
saw before him the figare which had attrac’ 
his attention bat a short time since. 

Beside it was°the form 6f a man, whose 
features and had ‘something familiar 
in them, even in that tncertain light; and, 
acting on the ulge of the moment, Guy 
was about torush , when a wise course 
presented itself to him; and with a strong 

effort controlling hivitwpatienes he drew back 
Within the shadow ofa large tree, where, un- 
observed himself, he could be a witness of ail 
that took \ 

He feel ki¢heart besting in tamul- 
tous throbs against: his breast, and he even 
thought at times ‘his’ hard breathing must be 
audible to those two, But’ they were too 
much absorbed in their own conversation to 
fearor think of an interruption which they 
considered impossible, 

It was the man who spoke first. ‘I will 
come this day week then,” he said, ‘and 
poy Ag fulaé play, or ‘yoa will live to re- 

it, 

His ‘companion was crying bitterly, and 





Guy could hear her gobs, as they resounded 
80: plainly in. the.still night air, bat when she 
spoke he felt the blood surge to his temples, 
and then flow back, leaving him like one 
frozen beneath the summer sky. 

“TI cannot, Manvers'! indeed I cannot. I 
have brought all Ican to you,” the woman 


‘A paltry bandred,” the other’reptied, *' of 
which not a pound is left, No, no, my lady! 
I must have another four atleast; or—you 
know the consequences ;” and coolly'taking a 
cigar from his pooket he proceeded to light it. 

“Bat my diamonds, they will realize double 
the amount !” she answered. 

“ Yes, yes! Tknow, mydear! Very likely; 
but I am not the lad to run into thetrap with 
my eyes’ wide open,” he replied, with a non- 
chalant air. ‘ They will come in usefal at a 
fature date. Hard cash is what I require 
now, and hard cash is what I must-have!” 

‘And how am I to get it?” she asked. 
‘For Heaven’s sake, have mercy! ” 

She had lifted her hands ‘to him then, with 
& supplicating gesture, the while the tears 
streamed down her ‘face so white, on which 
the moonbeams rested, 

But her agony, her appeal to his generosity, 
was thrown away on the villain who con- 
ronted' her. 

“You area beautifal wonran, Blanche !" he 
said; ‘“‘but heroines, my dear, are thrown 
away upon me! I have outlived them, you 
see ; besides, I don’t consider the réle suits 

ou. 

But she paid no heed to the implied insult. 

* You never loved.ms, Manvers,’’ she said, 
bitterly. 

‘© A mistake we both made, I presume,” ke 
returned, ‘And when a man did, you know, 
you only. deceived him for his. pains; so 
pemare if was better for myself that my 

écling for you'néver exceeded admiration.” 

She made no reply, only burying her face 
in her hands, and Guy could.see how her 
figure shook with emotion. 

Even the man by her side at. the moment 
appeared to feel pity for her in her great 
sorrow, but after awhile he began to grow 
impatient, 

‘*I can’t stop here all night, Blanche,” he 
said. ‘It is.getting quite cold. Don’t be a 
fool ; I won't trouble you again until. you are 
Mrs, Silverton ’—and he laughed a brutish 
laugh,—‘‘and then you must wheedle your 
beloved out of the trifle required by your 
humble servant, or you know the result, 
Dear Guy will kaow in fall the antecedents of 
his charming wife!" 

The sneering tone, the brutal threat, seemed 
to arouse the dormant spirit.in her breast, 
Sie was no longer the suppliant for.his mercy, 
bat rising defiant before him, she roused her. 
self to » last effort. 

‘« Nover, Manvers:‘Bisgarde!”’ she said, the 
while a sudden inspiration appeared to endow. 
her with an unnatural strength. ‘“ What 


ted] I have given you, or rather what you 


have drawn from me, by means worse than 
the instruments of torture, has been. my own 
to give, but never for the cake of a villain 
will I stoop to rob an honourable and good 
man. Guy Silverton,’’ she continued, hold- 
up her hand to command:his silence, “ shall 
never take me to wife until he knows all. Far. 
rather would I go to my grave than that he 
should lead me'to the altar a deceived man.” 

The change in her manner for the moment 
paralysed her hearer; but when she ceased, 
overpowered by her emotion, he speedily 
recovered himself. 

“ Jast as I expected, Blanche,” he sneered. 
“ You have feathered your own nest whilst I 
may go to the wall. Even in the event ofthis 
good man forsaking you, you rely upon filial 
—— to obtain for you a shelter at Fern- 

e.”’ 
“It is useless to recriminate,” she replied 
more calmly, “ but doubtless your memory 
will not fail to remind you of the time when, 
grown weary of the toy you had stolen irom 





your friend, you threw it on one side, caring 
not what became’of it in the-fatare.” 

‘It was your own fault,” he'said, sullenly, 
‘“ your'temper was unbearable. Your constant 
upraidings maddening.’’ 

“Then why did you follow me here,” she 
asked. ‘Could you not allow me to remain 
in the'peace I had found at last?” 

“I wanted to know where you were, for 
after we parted I missed you so much, 
Blanche! I felt I could not rest until I had 
seen you again,’’ he whined, 

He made a step towards her then, as though 
he would place his arm around her, but she 
shrank from hin as frony the sting of a 
serpent. 

“Don’t touch me,” she cried, as she sprang 
on one side. 

It was then that his pent-up fury gave 
vent, and the penitent mood he had assumed 
changed’ to‘one of baffled rage, and raising his 
hand be* would have dealt her a murderous 
blow had not’ a hand heavier than hers felled 
hinr to the earth at her feet, ? 

It was but the work of a second, and when 
Blanche tarned to whence her deliversr came, 
there, but » few paces distant, in the still 
pale light, his feateres drawn and pinched 
with mental agony, stood Guy Silverton. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AT DEATH'S DOOR, 


Srunnep for the moment, Manvers Bis. 
garde lay white and still on the damp grass, 
and not until a slight groan escaped his lips 
did either make a movement towards him. 

.Like one paralysed Blanche still remained 
by the side of the prostrate man, neither by 
sign or movement giving any heed, the while 
Guy held out bis hand’ to assist him to rise. 

“Get up,” he said; ‘and never again, I 
warn you, let your vile presence: throw its 
shadow over'the grounds of Fernside. I know 
you, Captain Bisgarde, the once bocom friend 
of the best man who ever trod God’s earth. 
Until now-I never knew of the villainy which, 
through you, brought him to‘ an early grave, 
but may Heaven forgive you as he did at the 
last. It is that alone which now induces me to 
be lenient with you, because, like him, I 
wouldnot her name was dragged in the dust.” 

For one moment his eyes:were turned in 
pity to where Blanche stood like as to stone, 
and then he again addressed the other. 

“*Give ms your word never to pass-through 
yonder gate again, and I will let you go a free 
man? Bat the first time you attempt to play 
me false you will sleep within the walls of the 
county gaol.” 

‘I submit,”’ was all the other vouchsafed, 
the while he bowed low before his aftagonist ; 
then, as he turned to leave, for a second he 
stood to gaze with a fiendish delight on the 
dumb agony of the woman he had ruined, 
when, hurting an opprobious epithet at her, he 
disappeared amid the shrubs which led tothe 
entrance. 

And Gay still remained where he had left 
him, never moving until he could see his 
figure puss through the gate in the distance, 
and then'be:advanced to Blanche. 

Bat she made no sign, allowing him to 
wrap closer round her the white fleecy robe 
ia which she was dressed, her lips apparently 
sealed the while her eyes alone, like those of 
a dumb animal, were raised to his in mortal 


agony. 

Silently he led her over the dewy grass, the 

@ stars looking down in pity on her, and 
in that moment Guy forgot his wrongs, her 
crime, all but the intense love which in this, 
ker hour of sorrow, weat out to her in all its 
Even Nero looked up pityingly, as gently 
he led her within, closing the door noiselessly 
after, and he lifted his shaggy bead, and 
would feign have licked her hand; but she 
took no heed, only following like one in a 
trance to wherever Guy went. And so he took 
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her into the pretty drawing-room, laying her 
unresistingly on the blue satin of the couch 
where she had so often sat in her joyous 
beauty, and then he watched tched by her 
side, the cold of early dawn cramping his 
limbs the while, and she sey around, 
with that dall, cold stare in her eyes. 

The tears he could ill restrain would fall in 

+ big splashes on the white hand he held 
in his; but she was dumb to all, all but the 
t sorrow which had taken the light from 

er life and the joy from his. 

But as the grey streaks of morning broke in 
the eastern sky the weary lids closed, as 
though nature could no longer withstand the 
strain ; and then, like an infant, he lifted her 
in his strong arms, carrying her to the room 
he koew was hers, and there he left her, 
covering her with such as he could find to 
keep har warm, for it had become so chilly on 
the dawn of another day—left her, with the 
impress of his lips on her cold, pale face. 

he next morning they found her, still 
calm and silent, and Guy was aware all Fern- 
side knew how ill she was, the while with him 
alone did the secret remain. Not even to 
Queenie could he bring himself to divulge 
what, in that dreadful night, he had learnt; 
and so Blanche, who spoke wildly in the days 
that followed, had no one around her who | 
could associate her fancies with the sad truth. 

‘I think Madame must have had a daughter 
like me, Guardy,” Queenie said, on returning 
from the sick room, ‘for she is always calling 
me her little girl, and saying she has come 
back to me.” 

“Very likely,” Guy answered ; “ but people 
are not accountable for what they say in 
delirium, my child.” So she made no further 
remark on the sick woman's ravings. 

Madame Nevelle had been summoned from 
Paris, where she was living then; for, notwith- 
standing that a hired nurse had been installed 
in the sick room by the doctor who had been 
called in, Guy, much to Mrs. Scott's annoy- 
ance, thought there was not sufficient attention 
paid to the invalid. 

“Well, I never!” she confided to her | 
husband. “If it had been Queenie herself ; 
there could not have been more fuss made,” 
and numerous were the remarks and | 
suggestions started respecting the sick woman. | 

Bat Matilda or Queenie were ever one of 
them within the sick room, so that whatever 
ill-natured comments were raised they never | 
reached the ears of Blanche, who, now that 
the danger was past, day by day to 
gain strength, and even a faint tint of the rose 
colour, which had for so long been a stranger 
to her cheeks. 

It was now six weeks since that night on | 
which Guy Silverton had led her from the | 
plantation in the pale moonlight. 

Madame Nevelle was seated by her side, as 
she lay on the couch which was drawn up to | 
the fire, for it was growing cold and chill in 
those days of the late autumn. 

She was not allowed to talk much, for it 
was-but a week that she had been permitted 
to leave her bed. 

She had thought much of Guy, but with 
those thoughts had come the memory of that 
dreadful night, which had ever haunted her 
throughont her illness, like the phantasy of 
some horrible dream, until she had feared to 
let his name pass her lips. 

‘*Guy—Mr. Silverton,” she said, looking up 
into the elder lady’s face, ‘‘ 1 should so like to 
see him. Has he gone?’ and then she 
twitched nervously at the embroidery of the 
robe she was wearing. 

“No, dear,’’ Madame Nevelle said, ‘‘ he was 
here but a short time since to hear how you 
are.” 

“Then he has not forgotten me?” she 











added, with a glad light in her eyes, looking so ; 


large in the thin, white face. ‘‘ We were to 
have been married, you know, and then some- 
thing terrible tame between us! " and she hid 
her face as though even then to shut it from 
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her sight. 
‘‘ Hash, hush ! You have been over- exciting 


yourself,” Madame replied, when the door 
—- gently, and Queenie’s bright young 
‘ace in. 

“Oh! you are awake! I am so glad! See 
what I have brought you!” she said, “and I 
am going to see you eat just two or three 
py be. ones, and then someone ear 
old G , you know—wants to be sure that 
he may come. He is just like a great baby, 
almost crying because I would not let him 
bring you these!” and Queenie held up a 
cluster of hothouse grapes, purple and juicy, 
from which she singled the best to tempt the 
invalid. 

But Madame Beauvais thought less of the 
frnit—notwithstanding the darling fingers 
which papee them so deftly for her from 
their —the while a gleam of pleasure 
caused the blood to rise to her temples, and 
leave & crimson hue beneath the transparent 
skin, when, according to her promise, as a 
reward for eating the grapes, the girl rose to 
seck Guy. 

‘* We will leave you for a time,’ his sister 
said, leading Queenie from the room ; “ but 
mind, not too much talking, sir, or I shall 
usurp my authority and put an end to your 


Gay smiled in response, the while he was 
ao a girl, as he advanced to where 
Blanche lay so waxlike amid her blue cushions, 
for in that moment arose before him a like 
scene, when, as the sole watcher, he had 
stayed by her side. 

But that was all passed now! Any fancied 
wrong he might have suffered he could afford 


to forgive, now that the woman for whom— {| 


when he thought that the hand of death 
would take her from him—his big heart was 
nigh breaking. 

“My darling!” he said; and then, as he 
raiced her fair head, from which the en 
tresses had been partly shorn, pillowing it on 
his broad bosom, the while he let his large, 
white hand caress her soft face, from which 
the colour had again fled, leaving it white as 
marble. She knew she was still first in his 
love—in the heart she had so sorely tried ! 

‘And notwithstanding all, Guy, my past 
folly and my sin, am I still yours, darling?” 
she asked, her eyes looking into his with a 
yearning for his affection she could not hide. 

“Mine, only mine, sweetheart!’ he 
answered. ‘I know poor Jack would wish it 
80, dearest. He left me Queenie, your child, 
and now mine!” 

She was silent then, she could not speak, an 
unutterable joy showing itself in the blae eyes 


raised to his, now moist with the gentle tears } 


of renewed happiness. 

The time seemed but a few short moments, 
but Queenie declared they had been away over 
half-an-hour, and Madame Nevelle said she 
would not allow Blanche to talk any more; 80, 
in obedience to those in power, Guy had but 
to obey, and, with a last kiss to the invalid, 
vacate the sick room. 


CHAPTER VIII, AND LAST. 


Ir was bitterly cold, and the November sky 
hung with dull grey clouds, prognosticating, 
the weather prophets said, a heavy fall of 
snow. 

The swallows had long ago taken their 
departure, and all around Fernside dead 
brown leaves were scattered here and there, 
or lay in large heaps, where they had been 
driven by the cruel north-east wind. 

Bat this day, as if in honour of the occasion, 
the sun had burst through the heavy pall 
which had previously hung around, and made 
the bright beads of first frost to glitter like 
tiny diamonds beneath his ray. 

There was even a crispness in the leaves 
which crumbled under one's foot, which even 
seemed more cheerfal than stepping on them, 
dank and muddy as they had been; and when 
the village bells burst forth ina joyous peal 
they had quite an exhilarating effect on the 


labourers going to their daily toil, only lea 
off from the work on which they were onl 
to rush to the gate to see the wedding folke 
when the carriages, with the grey horses and 
the coachmen with their favours, passed by. 

The school-children had been made by the 
Vicar to line the path which led to the porch, 
notwithstanding that it had been determined 
by Guy to have no fuss whatever. 

Nevertheless, there was a look of gratified 
pride on his happy face as he witnessed the 
gaze of admiration with which his bride wag 
favoured as they along arm-in-arm in 
their midst, and the cheer which went u 
from those honest hearts when Queenie, in 
her fresh young beauty, escorted by the young 
lawyer who acted as groomsman, followed in 
their steps. 

“There'll be another wed afore long,’’ 
the old folks said, which brought the blushes 
to the faces of the youthful pair—a prediction, 
however, which was fulfilled when once again 
the spring-tide came round. 

And then it was that Fernside was left 
wholly to the occupation of the elder couple, 
Queenie having e her home in the metro- 
polia, only paying fiying visits now and then, 

ike a fleeting sunbeam within its walls. 

Mrs. Scott has joined the majority, but old 
Scott is still there, having quite overcome hie 
dislike to Guy’s wife, who, he tells everyone, 
is the image of Mr. Mainwaring's lady, Miss 
Queenie’s mother, and then he'll forget all 
; about it and dangle Queenie’s successor in the 
‘same way that yéars ago Queenie was dangled 

herself by him. ; 
Blanche, now happy in the serenity of her 
, home, in the possession of a good man’s love, 
had almost ceased to remember that one dark 
| page in her life’s history, till one day she 
received from Paris a letter enclosing a para- 
‘graph cut from a daily paper, and then she 
read of the suicide of the man who had cast 
such a shadow over her young life. 


(THE END.] 





‘HIS TENANT’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
A STRANGE WOMAN. 
Trourston Rivers has been summoned home 





by telegraph. 

‘* Your father is ill—come at once!"’ so ran 
the message, and in obedience to the call the 
young man travelled down to Devonshire by 
the next train. 

This sudden demand for his presence has 
greatly interfered with Thurston’s plans. 

It has prevented him from obtaining another 
interview with Maggie, and at the time he 
leaves London, the private detective whom he 
has engaged to hunt up all that can be learned 
about Captain Earl's wife, has not yet made 
any report. 

He is annoyed at this, because he would 
like to know the nature of the trouble con- 
nected with her mother, of which Maggie told 
him, although he is at the same time firmly 
resolved that it shall not come between them. 

The journey, even by express, is a long one; 
and Thurston Rivers observes, on alighting 
from the train, that the groom who has come 
to meet him looks grave, as though he had 
put on a mournful face for the occasion. 

“ How is my father?” he asks, anxiously. 

‘*He’s alive, sir,” is the reply, ‘or he was 
when I came from the Castle, but he was 
took bad yesterday in the park, and he’s never 
spoke since.” ‘ 

Thurston asks no more, but takes the reins 
in his hands, and drives at a rapid pace to 
Boscombe Castle. 

The rolling sea, the red cliffs, the beauty of 
the wooded as he leaves the shore, all 
fail to appeal to his sense of beauty. 

His thoughts are with his father, whose 
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days he fears are numbered; and as he drives 
past the parish church, and his eyes wander to 
the quiet grave in which the body of his 
mother lies, he si heavily at the thought 
that very soon both of his parents will be lost 
to him. 

Despite the bright sunshine, the song of 
birds, the gorgeous hue of many flowers, and 
the rich verdure with which the hills are 
clad, a feeling of gloom has settled upon Bos- 
combe Castle, and Thurston Rivers is pain- 
fully conscious of this the very moment he 
enters it. 

The servants walk on tiptoe and speak in 
hushed voices; for the master of the proud 
mansion lies ill unto death; and when, at his 
own request, Thurston is taken to his father's 
side, bis worst fears are confirmed. 

Sir Denbigh Rivers resognises his son, but 
he cannot speak to him ; and oh ! how hard he 
tries to make himself understood! 

He makes signs that he would write, but the 
pencil falls from his powerless bands. If he 
has left anything undone it must for ever re- 
main undone, and an expression of despair 
comes over his changed countenance, as he 
feels his own helplessness. 

Lady Rivers and Ina are both in the room, 
the latter in tears, which she sheds silently, 
the former looking pale and anxious, but with 
a sort of resigned dejection about her, like a 
queen whose reign is well nigh over. 

Whether the words which Sir Denbigh is 
#0 anxious to utter relate to his wife or his 
son, neither of them can ever know. The 
effort to make himself understood exhausts 
the stricken Baronet, and the doctor, who is 


_ by, signs to Thurston to leave the room. 


He goes, his sister accompanying him, and 
for a little while Ina is too much agitated to 
converse with her brother, or to answer his 
many questions. At length she becomes 
calmer, and says,— 

“You know papa has never been the same 
since that woman was murdered in our park. 
He used to worry and brood over it, and he 
grew suspicious of everybody. Lady Rivers 
hoped that our stay in the south of France 
with you would drive the morbid thoughts 
out of his mind, but they did not. Almost 
every day since our return he has gone to the 
‘ Lovers’ Walk’ to look at the spot where the 
body of that woman was found.” 

“How singular!” ejaculates Thurston, 
with unconscious uneasiness, 

“Yes, very singular,” assents his sister. 
“Bat yesterday the park was open to the 
pablic, and papa going through the ‘ Lovers’ 
Walk’ met a woman who was also looking at 
that fatal spot. They spoke together. What 
passed between them nobody knows but 
themselves, but papa fell down in a fit, and 
the woman was coming swiftly to the house 
to tell us of his condition when she met one 
of the keepers. Papa was brought home, and 
oi Rag bens put as you have seen him ever 

“And the woman?” asks Thurston. 
‘What has become of her?” 

“T cannot tell you with any certainty,” is 
the reluctant reply. “ Bat my maid told me 
she had been seen in conversation with Cap. 
tain Earl’s servant, who is now at Cedar Cot- 
tage. His master is absent.” 

“Yes, I know,” Thurston says, involun- 
tarily. “I know where Captain Earl is to be 
found. But what can this woman have to do 
Canta a . og my father, or with 

ar t is i * 
henable.” together incompre 

‘* It is very mysterious,” assents Ina. “ And 
I think the police have been very inert, or 
they would have laid their hands upon the 
murderer. I said so the other day to Colonel 
Haberton, and he was quite annoyed with me.” 

‘‘ Has the Colonel been here recently ?” asks 
Thurston, with a look which his sister cannot 
ail - ee 
“* Yes, he was here last week,” is the reply ; 

but he didn’t stay long. He looks saeuere 


&nd nervons. i 
is changed.” You can scarcely think how he 





“ And what of Percy?" asks her brother, 
with evident meaning. 

She shrugs her shoulders as she replies,— 

“He has not been here since Christmas. 
His father hinted something about his being 
engaged to one of his cousins.” 

**I don’t believe that,” asserts Thurston; 
“but if he is, you have yourself to blame.” 

And before Ina can protest that Percy 
Haberton is nothing to her, Thurston has 
walked out of the French windows into the 
garden, and is going up the valley towards the 
head of the combe. 

He had not left the house with any definite 
intention, but, as though influenced by a 
power more potent than his own will, he walks 
on and on, until he — through the arch: 
pa hd branches which leads to the ‘‘ Lovers’ 


Anyone who had seen this spot at the time 
the murder was committed, would. scarcely 
recognise it now. Then the branches of the 
trees were bare, save for the moss that 
covered them. Then the ferns were few and 
far between,and the bright green of the shining 
laurel leaves were most welcome to the sight ; 
while fallen leaves made a thick carpet on the 
ground, and filled the whole air with the smell 
of dying vegetation. 

Now the spot presents a scene of almost 
tropical vegetation. The trees are full of 
foliage; ferns and wild flowers grow every- 
where ; the branches of the trees meet over- 
head ; and Thurston, as he walks under them, 
is conscious of a feeling of oppression, as 
though from want of sufficient air he had diffi- 
culty in breathing. 

Although he has come here half expecting 
to see someone, or to find something which 
shall help to solve the mystery that grows 
deeper and deeper, and that ever seems to be 
coming nearer to himself, he is startled to 
perceive a woman upon the garden seat, im- 
mediately opposite the spot where the victim 
of the murder had been found. 

The park to-day is closed against strangers. 
She is therefore a trespasser, and his first 
impulse is to summon a keeper, with a silver 
whistle which he carries, to tell her so, and 
to warn her not to come here again. 

She has caught sight of him, however, and 
before he can carry out his intention, she 
rises to her feet and —— him. But he, 
not choosing to meet her in this gloomy walk, 
made darker now by the shades of evening 
which are drawing in, steps up upon the bank 
at the right, and makes for the side of the 
park which is close to the roadway. 

The woman calls after him, but he does not 
heed her. 

From what Ina has told him, he has no 
doubt that this woman is the same who met 
his father yesterday, and he is quite deter- 
mined that if she has anything unpleasant to 
say to him, she shall do it in such daylight as is 
still left, and not in a place so dark that he 
cannot see her face. 

There is a small, almost disused gate here, 
opening out upon the road, of which he hap. 
pens to have the key; and seating himself 
upon the low bough of a tree, he lights a 
cigarette and begins to smoke. 

A glance at the woman has convinced him 
that she is nota lady. His mental comment 
is that ‘“‘it is like her impudence—climbing 
over the fences into the park;” for she could 
not have passed the gates of any of the lodges. 
And he determines, if she addresses him, to 
listen to all she has to say, and be as chary of 
his own words as possible. 

That she is like a bird of ill-omen he feels 
very sure, and if it would not look like 
cowardice on his part, he would resolutely 
refuse to meet her. 

But she means to meet him, for she comes 
on, slowly and toilsomely, panting as she 
ascends the steep ground, and almost out of 
breath with her exertions when she is within 
speaking distance. 

Thurston appears not to see her, and he 
does uot turn his head until she says, hus- 


kily,— 





“Mr. Rivers, I think, sir?” 

He fixes his eyes upon her steadily for a 
moment before he replies, coldly,— 

‘ That is my name.” 

The woman-before him is middle-aged, and 
has never been beautiful. 

She is not badly dressed, but she looks val- 
gar; and although her manner is fawning 
and servile, the gleam of her vixenieh-looking 
eyes, and the hard lines round her sensual 
mouth, show very plainly that she can, when 
roused, be a veritable virago. 

Involuntarily, as Thurston Rivers looks at 
her, his thoughts travel back to that morning, 
now nearly six months ago, when, after catch- 
ing a first glimpse of Margaret Earl, he, with 
Percy Haberton, encountered the woman who 
was in the evening found murdered in the 
park; and he knows, as by intuition, that 
these two were in some way connected. 

But the woman whom he had met upon the 
road had once held the position of a lady; he 
and young Haberton had both decided that. 
The almost courtly manner in which she had 
bowed to them; her speech, and the traces of 
former beauty, all recur to his mind now, and 
convince him that the woman before him must 
always have been of a lower order. 

‘‘T was so sorry your father was took bad 
yesterday, sir,” the woman says in a cringing 
tone ; “jast as we was coming to terms, too! 
Is the poor gentleman any better, sir?” 

The words and the tone in which they are 
uttered, irritate Thurston Rivers beyond ex- 
pression ; so much s0, that if this creature 
were not a woman, he would fly at her throat 
and shake her. 

His father make terms with such a wretch 
as this? 

The very suggestion is an insult to the man 
who is lying in his proud mansion with the 
shadow of death hanging over him. 

Finding that an answer is expected of him, 
Thurston says,— 

** No.” 

His tone makes the woman jump. It con- 
vinces her also that whining and cringing here 
is of no use; a gleam of malice comes into 
her eyes. She etraightens herself, and eays, 
in a changed tone,— 

‘I'm dome down in these parts, sir, to find 
my miastress—Mrs. Walsingham as was, Mrs. 
ee Earl I ‘spose you'd now call 

er!” a=. - 

The shot tells. ™ 

Mr. Rivers ew, shrinks, as though 
he had received a blow. But though that in- 
voluntary movement betrayed him, his voice 
is cold and haughty enough as he asks,— 

“ Well, what is that to me?” 

The woman is disappointed. She thought 
she had scored a greater success; she loses 
her temper, and says, hotly.— 

“It's this to you, Sir. She was murdered 
in this park—murdered just opposite the 
spot were you see’d me sitting.” , 

‘* Well!” he asks, looking at her steadily ; 
‘what do you mean to infer by that?” 

“I mean to infer that somebody murdered 
her!” cries the woman, fast losing the slight 
hold she has upon her own temper. 

“ That was self evident,” returns the gentle- 
man, coolly. 7 

** Somebody who'd a motive for getting her 
out of his way,” the woman continues, with 


meaning. 

‘‘Whoever killed the poor creature must 
have had some motive for doing it, I sup- 
pose,” returns Thurston, though’ y. 

“ And I know who that man was,” asserts 
the strange woman, in a manner that is posi- 
tively menacing, 

‘“‘ Then tell the police, not me,” says Thurs- 
ton, rising to his feet, and throwing away the 
end of his cigarette. 

‘* And now let me give you a caution,” he 
adds sternly. ‘‘ This park is private property ; 
by favour of the owner a portion of it is open 
to the public one day in each week. If you 
are ever found here again, except on the public 
day, you willbe prosecuted. You can leave by 
this gate now; and if you have any or 
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or disgracefal seorets to sell, yon must go 
elsewhere with them ; you will find no marke 
here.”’ 

Then he unlocks the gate, throws it open, 
and waits for her to pass out. 

But. the woman is too furious at the failure 
of her scheme to get hold-of a ‘lerge sum of 
money to be prudent; and ‘she begins to abuse 
him and his friends right roundly, to call 
them murderers and thieves, and to assert 
that he cannot care mnch'for “little Maggie” 
if he won't epend a few paltry pounds to save 
her father from the hangman, and-to shield 
her mother’s memory. 

Words which cut Thurston Rivers to the 
quick, for the eake of her whom he loves. 
Bat. he knows that if he gives this monster in 
female form oneshilling, yields one iota to her 
demands,.she will be like a vampire, feeding 
npon his heart's blood, using all her terrors 
upon him until she has drained from his life 
every drop of happiness. 

“ Will you. go?” he asks sternly, unheeding 
her threate. 

Her answer is another volley of abuie ;.and 
she puts his whistle to his,lips, anda lond, 
long, shrill ory echoes through.the woods ; 
then is responded to, and he blows 


The-woman is frightened -cobered all in an 
instant, 

“I'm going,” she says in her thick, husky 
voice; “and sorry enough you'll be for this 
the next.time you hear of me.”’ 

Then-she passes through the gate jusias a 
couple of gamekeepers come running 4owards 
th 


em. 

“See that that woman never enters the 
park again, on any pretext whatever,’’ says 
Thurston Rivers, sternly. 

Then he-walks back to the Castle, where 
his father still. lies in the eame speechless con- 
dition. 

But he can guess now what his futher wants 
to say to him, amd his heart sinks like lead in 
his breast. 

Never has Maggie seemed so:far from him, 
never before have the sins of others stood like 
an impassable gulf between them. 

So the days and the weeks pass by, 

Sir Denbigh Rivers lingers on, surprising hia 
physicians by the way in which he clings to 
life, and, lest the end may come at any 
hour, Thurston is unable to leave the 


tle. 

Maggie has warned him not to write to her, 
he cannot go. 

The violent: woman who .had:appeared so 

y seems :to have gone away as sud- 
denly as she came, and if she has done any- 
thing to carry out her threats, Thurston Rivers 
knows nothing of it. 

Of the time he can scarcely keep any count, 
the days seem so like-each:other. 

Ina is as sifent and depressed as himself, 
Her father's death will make a great change 
for her; and it may be'that:she thinks sad! 
of the love she has thrown away, and whi 
she has too' late learnt to value. 

Thurston has reesived the report from the 
detective whom he employed to hunt up ail 
that could be learnt about Margaret’s mother. 
In his present etate of feeling he cannot trast 
himself to read it. 

He fears that if his father recovers the use 
of his speech, he will try to extort a promise 
from him—a promise, which, if given, will 
cast a blight over his whole life. 

But the promise is never demanded. Foy 
several days past Sir Denbigh Rivers. has 
been in a comatose condition, and from this 
he never rallies. 

When the great change comes the nurse 
who watches him cannot quite tell, but come 
it does; and on the morning thas the news of 
Captain Earl’s arrest on the chargeof “wilfal 
murder" is ringing throughout the kingdom 
Thurston Rivers is summoned to what is now 
the death.chamber of his father. 


the principal 


apeaking of his diverced wife; 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING, 


Ox this particular morning, when her 

father’s name is:on. the tongues of thousands, 

Heal sits alone, pale aud heavy- 

ovate asithongh many hours of the night had 
nm passed in weeping. 

The excitement she: went through last even. 
ing, the tenrptation she successfully resisted, 
tried her greatly; and this-has been snoceeded 
by a feeling of desolation, as thangh she had 
thrown away her last chance of hajpiness, as 
though life for her must henceforsh be love- 
lese-and lonely. 

She wonders where her father is, but she is 
not-alarmed at his absence. 

Captain Earl has not been accuetomed to 

his da where he is going er when 
he will return, and therefore she is not at ail 


Bat this morning he does not. come, and 
Maggie naturally enough attributes his ab- 
sence to soreness cf heart at her refasal to 
marry him. 

She seldom, if ever, reads a. newspaper, and 
now the Zimes lies upon the table nnopened, 
containing in its pages a tale that would 
startle her. 

About twelve o'clock, two men, dressed in 
pe clothes, bat with the stasap of S.ot- 
and-yard upon them, knock at the door of 
Gardova Lodge, ask for ‘‘ Miss.Earl,’’ and are 
admitted to her presence. 

The officers. of the law, accuztomed as they 
are to paiafal ecenes, are struck by the beauty 
and yeuth of the fair,girl.bofere them, and 
one says, reepectfully enough,— 

“We don’t want to inconvenience yon, 
miss, but we must .search the house and 


premises. 

“ My father is not at home,’’ says Maggie, 
not understanding them, 

‘* We know that he’s not at home, migs,”’ 
is the answer. ‘\To put it plainly, he’s in 
prizon. May I trouble .you fer the keys of 
the boxes and dramera .and cupboards, .er 
would you like. te goever the honse with us?” 

“1. don’t,.understand -you!’’ exclaims the 
girl, becoming deathly pale. ‘“ Why ia my 

daprison? Whatihashedone? Why 
do you want to cearch the house ?’’ 

The men leok.at each other. 

Her .agitation and kepamnce are genuine 
enough; and after a word together, the spokes- 
man ¢ay8 bluntly, though kindly. encugh,— 

“Captain Earl was arrested yesterday 
afterneon .at Victoria-station. for the murder 
of his wife.on the fourth of December laat.in 
Boscombe Park, Devonshire. Hea in the 
House of Detention. now, and. it’s our painfal 
duty, miss, to search the house. for anything 
that may come in as.evidence.” oe 

Margaret.does, not. faint ner seream. 

She seems like.a gizl suddenly turned to 
stone. Mechanically she. gives the men all 
the keys that are in ber possession, then 
elasps-her hands before her, stanned by the 
suddenness. of the blow. 

The men observe that she makes no. asser- 
tion of her belief in her father’s innocence, If 
they could; lock deep into her heart they would 
know that ahe has,no such faith. 

Is. will .be remembered . tlaat-ahe first heard 
of her mother’s death from her aunt, who 

of it with eatiafaction, bat who could 
give no details, saying she had wheard of the 
event from her brother; so that Captai 
Earl seemed to be the only person who 
of the death of his wife. 

Then, again, Margaret rememezs.the bitter 
tone whioh her father has always used in 
mé of the 
manner or time of her death she knows 
nothing. Through her father’s care, the story 
of the Boscombe Park murder has never 
reached her ears, 
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‘Ehe men search the +honse from garret ¢) 
cellar, bat find nothing. They :tara over 
letters and papers; they are particalary care. 
ful to-examine Captain Earl's linen, for it wil) 
be remembered that the unfortanate.woman 
was strangled with two wide strips of fing 
calico tied together, the inference being that 
the murderer had tern up a. geod. shirt for the 


purpoae. 

But Captain Earl's linen. is'intact ; not very 
new, bat with name, number, and date upon 
each of the articles,:so that if one nnder.car. 
ment were missing, that one could be known 
and traced. 

The -seareh, #0. fer, hae yielded nothing, 
except:a diary written in oypher, which the 
men take away with them, 

It is not until the. police cfficers are gone, 
and Mra. Brown, the cook, eomes ‘to express 
both  ensiosity .end ocommiseration, that 
Maggie shakes off the, that has come 
over ber, tries | to realise what has. happened, 


| andito think of what.ebe ought to da. 


Vineent, but-he:has not been. near the. henie 
this morning; and, after what passed between 
them last evening, sho doubts whether or not 
she can send for bia. 

She cannot,ask the. opigion of Mes. Brown, 
but the good- woman :has alzeady sent round 
for the Captain, andihas -learnt that be went 
to London by-an early train, this morning. 

‘‘T suppose my. father will be able. to write 
to me?’ Maggie.aske, helplessly. 

And the.old woman, who has had some 
painful experiences in Ashe criminal coarts 
through the wickedness of her only con, says 
promptly,— 

* Yes, he can write. to. you, miss; and no 
doubt Captain Vincent is gone to him. 
Téere’s nething to'be done.in.acherry; you 
must just wait. I s’pose_you've; got enongh 
money. to go.along with?” 

“ Oa, yes!” ie. replies ; I do 50 
wish Captaia Vineent would come!" 
eee maioroes she waiiane hemes a 

appearance of anyone-as she or 
coming of her father’s old friend.- Bat the 
hours of the,day-pass slowly on. Still he does 
not. make his. appearance, and it is past four 
o'clock ‘ia the afternoon when, observing the 
unread newspaper ‘for the first time, Maggie 
opens if, and. reads,— 

“Captain Walsingham Earl, formerly of 
the —th Regiment, was arrested yesterday 
afternoon. en ..the .chgrge of having wilfally 
murdered his-wife on the fourth of last Decem- 
ber, in. Boseombe Pask, the property of Sir 
Denbigh Rivers. For those who have for- 
gotten the details of the ‘Boseambe Park 
Tragedy,’ we reprint the sudjoined account.” 

Tren follows.a deseription of the finding of 
the body of.the murdered woman, the inquest, 

and the open verdict. 

There igno.comment made matter, 

the writer of the paragraphs confines himeelf 
simply to a statement of facts; and Margaret 
Earl, reading alt thia forthe first time, ‘read- 
-ing of the.cruel marder,and the tardy, arrest 
all in one column: of the same .paper, 2 
natprally unable to perceive any . of 
hope. that her father is innocent.of the crime 
of which he is charged, 

The circumstance which. strikes. her 80 

forcibly is:that the-woman who was m 

in Boscombe Park was buried as a namelet 
ontcast, nabody being able to. recognise her; 
and m, leas than a month afterwards, 
Captain Earl could tell his sister with 
certainty that.his wife was dead. 

One ciroumstance,dovetails into another 
with fatal exactitude; and Margaret Earl, 
pieceing, this. dreadfol puzzle :together, sit? 
silent and helpless under. the weight.of her 
accumulated misery. es 

Itis pean is o'clock when Captain Vincent 
at length makes his appearance ;.and she, for- 

getting all: that has. paseed between them, 
rises impulsively to meet him, and, resting 
upon his sbonlder in a passion-of grief, she 
sobs,— 
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“Qh, Topps! what shall I do? what shall 

do?” 
. He does not clasp her in his. arms as he would 
have done but fur snat explanation yesterday ; 
but he takes :her hand kindly, leads her toa 
chair, and says, as cheerfully as he can,— 

“ Cheer up, little woman! you must not be 
so down-hearted! Ihave seen your father to- 
day, and he is certain-of proving his inno. 
cence. He.says.he took you to Exeter to an 
afternoon performance at the theatre the day 
this dreadful-affair occurred.” 

This tax upon her memory helps, in a 
measure, to restore the stricken girl to a 
sense of her position, and she thinks for a 
moment, then she replies promptly,— 

“Yes, papa did take me to Exeter the 
second day aftor I came to Cedar yer, 
We left about twelve o’clock at noon, and he 
was with me antil we returned about nine 


in the ev 

“What was the day of the month?” asks 
Vincent, gravely. 

‘I don't remember,” is the reply ; “‘ but we 
can find out. Ishad been home one clear day 
—our school broke up a little earlier than 
usual; I can easily find you the date.” 

‘* Well, ib doesn’t matter now,” returns 
Vincent, with unusual,earnestness. ‘I have 
seen your father,.and he is dreadfully cut up 
at his own position—not that he will con- 
descend to recognise any peril in it; but he is 
intensely humiliated at his family affairs 
being made public.” 

‘“‘ Poor papa!” sighs Maggie; ‘what can I 
do for him?” 

“You will have to save him,.I fear,” is the 
answer, ‘If, as seoms probable, his only 
defence is an alibi, you will have to come for- 
ward, and others will have to bs found to con- 
firm your story.” 

“ Do you mean that I shall have to.go into 
Court?” asks Maggie, recoiling in dismay. 

“Tam afraid.so,” isthe answer. “ But let 
us talk about something else. Imet a young 
gentleman coming to the house as I went 
away lasi evening.” 

“Yes, the Earl of Melcombe,” answers 
Maggie, indifferently. 

‘And he came to:the prison to-day as Iwas 
leaving it,” continues Vincent; “I heard him 
ask for your father.” 

“ Bat 2? How good of him!” ex. 
claims Maggie, with-emotion. 

“Was he not the one: you hoped to see?” 
asks Vincent, nervously. 

“No, oh no!" is the quick response. “I 
told him what I had told you, only I had to 
be more explicit, because 4 had allowed him 
to expect more, If he went to papa to-day it 
must have: been to offer to help him,” , 

“I am glad of it,” returns the soldier, 
gravely ; “butt is very sad for you, Maggie, 
very sad indeed! Have you made up your 
mind what you will do?” 

“No; except that I had better stay here in 
casé papa wants me,” is the reply. ‘ Has 
anything to. ?” 

‘Yes; your father was brought before the 
magistrate, and was remanded for a week,” is 
the answer, ‘and you will be having a law- 
yer here from him to morrow. His case is in 
good hands. Shall I telegraph for your aunt 
to come.to you?” 

‘‘No; she hated my mother!” ia.the reply, 
a d I could not bear to hear her talk about 
ine understands her, and says sooth- 

i— 

“Yes, you are right. Mrs. Brown will take 
care of you; I will come in.again to-morrow 
morning, and yoo must.not worry.about this 
aay — you.can help.” 

) AWAY, & ie is left to bear 

the burden of aan —— ” 

But the next morning comfort comes to her 
trom a quarter whence she least expects it. 

A black-edged letter is handed to her, the 
Writing of which is strange, and she tears it 
Open with the dzead of farther evil. 


‘* My Danuina Macare, 
‘*My dear father died this morn- 
ing, and we are in great grief in consequence. 
I cannot come to town for nearly a week; bus 
as soon a3 I can get away from here I shall 
come to you. I have just seea your father's 
name in the newspaper—there is a great mis- 
take somewhere ; but be of good cheer, it will 
all come right. Keep up your spirits, dearest, 
for the sake of your devoted, 
‘‘ Taunston Rivers.” 


What words can describe the ecstatic happi- 
ness which the first reading of this letter 
gives to Maggie? 

‘“Thuraton loves her! Thurston is coming 
to her!” 

This is the message she reads. This is all 
of which she thinks. Her mourning is turned 
into.rejoicing. Her constancy has not been in 
vain; and he, who is the king of men to her, 
is ne ne soon to claim her as is 
own 

So she presses the letter to her heart and 
kisses it,.and dreams bright visions of future 
bliss; and then, after a while, she reads the 
letter again, and sees what she had scarcely 
observed before, that Sir Denbigh Rivers is 
dead ! 

Dead! 

How that cold word strikes like a hand of 
ice upon the heart ! 

She can scarcely imagine the portly, red- 


kind-hearted and good-natured, go loud in his 
tones, lying calm, and white, and silent in the 
awfal majesty of death. 

Her own joy is hushed as she thinks of 
Tharaton and Ina made orphans, of Lady 
Rivers now a widow, and of the sad change 
and must have come over the whole house- 

old. 

Bat the letter contains personal comfort. 
Thurston speaks of the charge against her 
father as though he knew. it to ba unfounded. 

He tells her to be of good cheer, that. all 
will come right; and for the first time sincs 
she heard of her father's arrest, she not only 
hopes, but half believes, that.he is.innosent of 
the crime imputed to him. 

And yet, if he is innocent, how came he to 
know that her mother was dead ? 

That is the question that. torments her. 
The victim of that murder was buried as one 
who had never had a name; nobody confessed 
to having recognised her, and yet her father 
could tell his sister that his wife was dead ! 

These are the thoughts, unconfessed to any- 
one, that poison ber peace, that come serpent- 





from Boscombe Castle. His father is dead, and 
he cannot come to London for nearly a week, 


believe he will have to be one of the witnesses 


emotion from his voice, he asks,— 


like and whisper doubtin her heart, even when 
convinced by the similarity of time and. date, 
that on the day the murder was committed 
her father was with her the whole time. 

“ Tfhe did not do it he knew of it,” whispers 
the fiend in her ear, ‘‘ and to shield a murderer 
is to share in his crime !”’ 

But she would not breathe this thought for 
worlds, though it torments her day and 
night, and takes from. her the comfort which 
her lover’s letter, and his faith in her father’s 
innocénce, would.give her. 

Captain Vincent comes in soon after break- 
fast, and at omce perceives a change in 
Maggie. 

‘You have had good news,” he asseris, 
promptly. t 
And she, blushing, replies,— 





but he speaks of pspa az though he knew he 
And she reads the passage from the letter 

to him. 

“Ah!” says Vincent, with a sigh, ‘1 


if this matter ever comes to trial.” 
Then, with an effort to banish all trace of 


“Ts not this the gentleman from whom your 





It is brief, is dated Boscombe Castle, and is 
a8 follows :— 


father was hiding you?” 


‘“« And he is true to you?” : 

Margaret makes no reply, but a soft smile 
irradiates her countenance, and gives’ tot a 
tenfold beauty. 

No need to ask if Thurston still loves her 
while she holds this letter in her hand and 
smiles like that; and Charlie Vincent turns 
away, walks to the window, and stands there 
for awhile, struggling with , the pain in his 
heart, unconscious, until now, of how much 
hope he had cherished, that Maggio, deserted 
by her more wealthy and youthful admirers, 
would, when all this anxiety was over, coma 
to his arms for comfort. 

That hope ia for ever crushed. Henceforth, 
he must regard her only ssa friend, and ho 
has half tarned from the window to gay some 
kind and friendly words to her, when he sees a 
woman at the garden-gate, the sight of whom 
fills him with righteous anger. 

‘* Maggie,” he says, promptly, turning to 
the girl, and speaking as though she had been 
his own daughter, “here isa woman coming 
to yonr door whom you must not see. She is 
exe of the vilest women of whom I have ever 
heard. She was your mother's maid, but for 
her your mother might have been.alive now 
—happy and honoured. It is she who is pur- 
suing your father with fiendish malignity, and 
who has caused his srrest. Promise me that 
you will not speak to her or listen to anything 
she may want to say ?”’ 

**I do promise,” is the answer; “ bat what 


faced baronet, so important in his manner, so | shall I do?” for the knock had sounded at the 


door. ‘Shall I tell the servant todeny me to: 


her?” 

“No; go to your own room and let her seo 
me instead,” isthe reply. ‘“‘ She knowsa secret: 
that may save your father, and I must get it 
from her if I can!” 

Maggie makes a sign of assent and leaves 
the rcom swiftly, just as the maid is about to 
open the front.door. 


(To be continued.) 








A COMPLETE CURE. 
—0:— 


I was preparing to leave Paris for Nice, pro- 


posing to spend the winter there, as 1 haddone 
for several seasons in succession, finding the 
climate admirably suited to my invalid aches 
and habits. 


A few days before my proposed departure 
I received pdr from a widowed sister, and, 


owing to carelessness somewhere, the mizsive 
had been considerably delayed. 


She wrote in a very excited manner about 


what she called ‘an unfortunate entangle- 
ment” into which her only son had slipped ; 
and I was greatly surprised when I found 
that herfine phrase meant that the boy wanted 
to get married, and that she objected to his 
choice from mere worldly reasons, which ap- 
peared to me trivial and contemptible. 


Englishmen seem to have become sadly 


Continentalised since I grewup! In.my young 
days a fellow married the girl of his choice— 
if she and hers were respectable—without 
opposition from anybody, and money wonld 
have been the last thing he thought avout 
expecting to support his own wife as one 0: 


he natural duties of man. 
Bat here was my sister declaring that her 


“ Yes; I have had. letter from Mr, Rivers, | son must not follow his own inolinations— 
muat forget thé girl he loved—simply because 
she was.a poor school-teacher, and wed a for- 
tune equal to his own, and a social position-to 


were innocent,” | match. 


h 
“I shall send Clarence to you at once, to 


spend the winter,” she wrote, “in the hope that 
he will meet, in Paris or Nice, some brilliant 
well-bred girl who will make him speedily for- 
get the e 
disquieted me. A man can make no social 
mistake so terrible as thatof marrying beneath 
him,” 


assing fancy which has so sorely 


Cenfound the woman! Had she forgotten 


that, leas than thirty years ag>, when. she wae 





“ Yes," is the low reply. 
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Jane Hardwick, she taught music, and I was 
@ poor clerk in a lawyer’s office ? 

I made a fortune, and she married one; but 
I had no idea that, during our long yeara of 
separation, she had grown such an outrageous 
snob. 

I was groaning and anathematising over her 
letter, when I heard a tremendous racket im 
the antechamber as of heavy luggage being 
deposited on the floor, and then my old ser. 
vant’s voice in eager expostulation. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, monsieur,” caid 
Antoine, softly opening the door; “ there is a 
young — who insists on entering, 
though I have assured him that monsieur is 
invisible.” 

‘‘ Sach nonsense, Uncle Richard—with you 
there as large as life and twice as natural!” 
called a gay young voice from behind the 
hangings; and a great fellow, with wide blue 
eyes and closely-cropped auburn hair, rushed 
into the room and shook both my hands till 
the breakfast-tray on the table before me 
rattled and the cup and plates danced a jig. 

“ Bless me !”’ said I, ‘‘ what a high-wind of 
a nephew! I suppose you are my nephew— 
Clare or Clara—or whatever sweet maidenly 
mame your mother elects to give you.” 

‘* Now, that’s shabby,” quoth he, laughing. 
‘The mater will call me‘ Clarence’; but, to 
everybody else, I’m ‘Dick Godwin’—including 
you, Uncle Richard, if you please. And now, 
since you are s0 very pressing—thanks, I 
think I will take a cup of coffee and some of 
that Strasburg pie ; for I had a beastly break- 
fast at the station, and am as hungry as a 
hunter.” 

The ig manner pleased me. In ten 
minutes, Antoine brought him a comfortable 
meal, and we were chatting as cordially as 
possible, though I had not seen him since he 
was a little chap in knickerbockers; and, be- 
fore the day ended, we were the best friends 
possible, and, luckily, old Antoine took a fancy 
to the handsome fellow, and declared that his 
French was worthy of a Parisian. 

I deferred my journey for a fortnight, and 

y went about showing my nephew “the 
Sights,” and found him much better up in 
historical and general knowledge than Thad 
ventured to hope, knowing how his mother 
had petted and indulged him. 

Not one word did he say, not a single 
allusion did he make to that ‘“ unfortunate 
yng ea ” which had led to his expatria- 
tion, though I gave him every cpportunity to 
do 80; and, finally, I up my mind 
either that the love-wounds of a man of two- 
and-twenty were easily healed, elee that the 
whole thing had been a plot on his part to 
induce his mother to let him come abroad. 

In due time we reached Nice, the most 
k ous companion imaginable, and, after 
introducing him into the best “ society set” — 
as I suppose my sister would have expressed 
it—I left him free. 

One day, a Polish lady—old Madame Kisa- 
leff—invited a select y to hear her read an 
original comedy ; and I could not refuse to go. 

The little comedy was so clever that I forgot 
Dick till I chanced, at the close of the third 
act, to see him come out of the conservato 
with an odd-looking woman, and when 
got a chance to ask who she was, he sur- 
prised me by growing quite red, evidently 
vexed by my question. 

“Have you forgotten Madame de la Croix?” 
he asked. 

‘Tam shocked at my own remissneg6, but 
I must confess that I have,” said I. ‘ Where 
did I ever meet her?” 

“ The first time was on the Admiral’s flag- 
ship, when the squadron was lying at Villa- 
franca,” rejoined Dick. 

“Oh, yes—now I remember--a danghter 
too, was there not?”’ 

“ Yes,” he answered, shortly, growing still 
redder. 

It bad been on the tip of my tongue to add: 
** A queer lot,” bat I repressed the remark. 

I gathered from old friends that lovely 
Mademoiselle de la Croix had been such for a 





goodly number of seasons—in fact, could not 
a day under twenty-seven, though wonder- 
folly beautifal still and singularly youthful in 
appearance. 

I learned that she might have married 
advan usly several times, only that no 
prospective son-in-law would hear of the 
mother’s remaining near her daughter; for, 
though keeping a certain position through her 
name and her relatives, energetic people did 


not hesitate to pronounce the countess “a 


i r 

fore long, it came to my ears that sym- 
pathising people were saying outright that 
it was plain my nephew meant to marry the 
fascinating Gabrielle, and to add that it was 
a huge pity. 

The short winter was passing—strangers 
wera beginning to think of leaving Nice—and 
I ventured to suggest to Dick a brief trip 

the Pyrenees before returning north. 
Then the youth found his tongue, and boldly 
announced to me that he proposed to marry 
Madamoiselle de la Croix without loss of 
time, and desired me to write and broach the 
subject to his mother. 

That evening I called on Madame de la 
Croix, and my request for a private interview 
was granted, though I fancy the daughter 
assisted thereat, snugly ensconced within a 
curtained recess at the further end of the 
little drawing-room. 

After a fine display of mutual mendacity 
about the pleasure of meeting, and a brief 
talk about the doings in our small world of 
Nice, the Countess smilingly declared that 
she was certain my amiable visit was due to 
some especially bappy reason, and then we 
= engaged in a polite duel of words as 

arp and polished as two Damascus blades. 

I told her how much honoured I should feel 
by the proposed alliance, but could not conceal 
from her tender maternal heart my fear—I 
might say certainty— of my sister's deep-rooted 
prejudice against her son's taking a foreign 
wife, as well as of her desire to see him reach 
years of discretion before he should think of 
taking one at all. 

“Bat she will never be able to resist the 
strength of this grand passion—this first out- 
burst of a noble heart—so fully shared, too, 
by his beautifal betrothed!’ cried Madame, 
enthusiastically. 

** Alas, madame,” said I, with deep pathos, 
“the boy was sent to me a few months ago, to 
find a cure for an equally absorbing passion— 
you see how speedily he bas found it.’’ 

Tableau of surprise on madame’s part, and 
an indignant rustle among the curtains of the 
alcove. 

** Our dear Richard, however, is his mother’s 
only son—and has, too, an independent for- 


_ tune, I think,” the Countess soon recovered 


sufficiently to make answer, and now the 
alcove-curtains fell in stiff folds suggestive of 
eager listening. 

* An only child,” I amended, “ but her hus- 
band’s will left my sister complete mistress of 
his fortune—which, after all, is not so very 
large. She is a determined woman and youn 
enough to marry again if her son shoul 
oppose her.” 

“We can only rely on Richard's faithfal- 
ness and your kindly aid,” said madame, 
coaxingly. ‘Surely you will help the dear 
mere to be happy—you will do your very 

“T promise that faithfally,” I rejoined, as I 
bent over the hand extended ; but it occurred 
to me that our ideas as to what was best 
mY materially differ. 

f course I wrote to my sister without delay. 

**T can see you are opposed to my marriage, 
uncle,” Dick said, frankly; ‘‘but that is be- 
cause you don’t know my Gabrielle! Her 
mother is a woman of the world, but she is an 
angel of innocence! I hate madame some- 
times—I can never see Gabrielle alone—she 
forces her to go out, evening after evening—I 
am never allowed more than one dance—oh, 
it’s maddening !” 


dtive my boy still more insane, and I should 
alienate his affection if I tried to open his 
eyes to the reputation of both mother and 
daughter. 

My sister's letters reached us in due season, 
Her refusal was not only decisive, but some. 
what impolite, After that, for nearly a fort. 
night, I saw very little of Dick, and at last, 
one day, a friend said to me,— 

‘Isn't your nephew playing 
heavily ?” 

{| Imade some vague 
home, asked my old 
on 


rather 


ly, and, when I got 
et what was going 


For answer, or in my hand a 
copy of the Nice journal, and I read that, the 
‘day before, one of the roulette-tables had been 
closed at three in the afternoon, owing to the 
great gain of a lacky young Englishman. | 
knew that closing the table meant the maxi- 
mum of loss allowed for one table in a single 


day. 

4 went to Dick’s room and waited there till 
he came in to dress for dinner. He looked 
worn and tired, but was in high spirits, and 
gave mea warm greeting. I showed him the 
newspaper, and asked if he were the lacky 

layer. 
ee Yes, Uncle Richard,” he replied, unhesi- 
tatingly. ‘You see, fortune favours the 
daring. My mother will not hear reason, and 
! the countess will not give me Gabrielle unless 
I have at least a competency. The tables are 
just wonderful ; every number I choose comes 
up invariably! I hate play, and shall stop 
short just as soon as I reach the exact sim 
Madame de la Croix declares necessary. You 
would never believe how rich I am already,’’ 
he added, laughing excitedly. ‘I am obliged 
to pretend to put my gains in the bank, but 
that old trunk is my safe. My father used it 
in his business days.” ‘ 

He took a queer-shaped key out of his purse, 
and unlocked the great trunk ; then, with an- 
other still odder little instroment, opened the 
inner casing of the box and displayed a num- 
ber of French bank.notes of the highest deno- 
minations. 

“‘ How much ?” I asked. 

“Nearly three hundred thousand francs, 
and I’ve not been over & dozen times in all. 
Think of it—almost twelvethousand pounds !”’ 

“ Dear boy, aren’t you a little mad with all 
this excitement and anxiety? Would your 
father have approved ?” I questioned. 

Then I stopped, remembering that his father 

‘ought to have made Dick stu‘y a profession, 
learn business, or else to have teft him means 
of support independent of his mother’s caprices 
or prejudices. 

‘‘T¢ doesn’t seem right. I feel that, Uncle 
Richard,” he replied, with one arm on my 
shoulder. ‘ But I can’t live without Gabrielle, 
and there is no other way for me to win her. 
If I delay her mother will force her to 
marry some rich man, There are several 


‘«« But suppose you lose next time.” 

“Well, well, then my hopes must go! 
Don’t reason with me; don’t ask me to give 
her up. It maddens me!” 

| Iam nota Solon, but I do know that ex- 
postulation with a young man in that state 
of mind is eure to drive him desperate. I let 
my nephew alone. 
hree days passed, and then, at the unholy 
hour of one in the morning, when Antoine was 
trying to read me to sleep, we were disturbed 
p de abrupt eatrance of Dick into my bed- 
chamber. 


| First he hugged me till I was breathless, 


‘then he performed a war-dance about my 
. prostrate form, in order to celebrate his mar- 
vellous good fortune and his last—“ his very 
last ’—visit to the gaming-tables, 
| The maximum gain at one time—five 
hundred thousand francs—was his! I could 
scarcely believe my ears st firet. When I did 
I felt sure that the lad’s fatare was wrecked. 
‘How could he resist the spell of the fatal 


, board after this? 
So madame was playing social propriety, to! 


I did not preach or argue. I tried to keep 
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him all night, but he had friends waiting—he 
must rejoin them. F 
“J ghall leave this little pile with you, 
Uncle Richard,” he said, drawing out the 
+ wallet stuffed with bank-notes, ‘‘No- 
body will suspect that it is here, and I shall 
feel perfectly safe.” ; 

Antoine, who, of course, had assisted at the 
conference, counted the bank-notes aloud, 
agreed to take charge of it for the night, and 
Dick went off to his companions. 

Antoine and I exchanged our forebodings . 
that this wonderfal luck would, in some way, 
cause the boy's ruin. Then my faithful ser- 
vant left me. 

Islept very late the next morning, and when 
Irang for Antoine a servant appeared, to say 
that my valet had gone out. 

While I was taking my belated coffee, Dick 
rushed in, literally d with delight. He 
had already seen his fair Gabrielle, and com- 
municated the wonderful news. For some 
reason she and her mother had not been to 
Monaco on the previous night. 

He had found the mother most gracious 
and accommodating. She had consented to 
accompany Gabrielle to Switzerland, where 
the could take place legally without 
the formality of my sister's consent. 

“She judges my mother by herself, and is 
confident that in time we shall be forgiven, 
and I believe so, too,” cried Dick, joyously. 

“ And what investment do you propose to 
make of your money ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, the Countess has offered to arrange 
all that. She knows some of the most a 
minent financiers of Paris,"’ said Dick. ‘‘ And 
there must be no delay. I can tell you the 
whole truth, uncle. Gabrielle is afraid, if we 
wait, that her mother may withdraw her con- 
sent, There’s some new, awfully rich fellow 
on hand!” ' 

Good heavens! Was I ever so young and 





innocent ? 
‘T’llring for Antoine,” pursued Dick, ‘‘and 
get my valuable wallet—I mnst deposit it at 


La Seur's banks.’’ 

In his energy, he nearly pulled the bell-rope 
down, and several servants obeyed the sum- 
mons in hot haste, but could only say that 
Antoine had not yet returned. 

‘Very odd he should go out so early and 
not be back yet?’ said I. 

‘* But what did he do with the cash, uncle ?” 
questioned Dick. 

“Why, he took it to his chamber, you 
know——” 
Disk was gone before I could finish my 
sentence. | 

Ten minutes later he stood again in my 
room, as pale a man as ever I looked at, and 
flang himself into a chair. 

“ Whatis it, Dick? What is the matter?” 
IT oried. ‘Has anything happened to Antoine ? 
He's not been well lately-——” | 

“He is gone!’ Dick broke in with a gasp. 

“Where? What?” { 

‘* Decamped—this faithful fellow, this pearl 
of servants—and taken my money with him,” 
Dick continued, with a dreadful little laugh. | 
“If the Countess will only wait—oh, I may 
win Gabrielle yet !” | 

Then he hid his face in his hands and 
groaned, and I inelegantly blew my nose in 
sympathy. 

Then such a busy morning as we nt ! 
The police proved itself asinefficient as italways 
does at an em cy in every country; and 
all we succeeded in doing was to waste no ' 
end of money in telegrams and messengers. 

Well, the robber—I may as well tell it here 
—was at last traced to Genoa. He had there 
taken ship for Buenoa Ayres, which charitable H 
country does not extradite robbers and | 


Swindlers, 

Nothing £0 quickly ones was ever more 
neatly accomplished than this evasion; and, | 
between sorrow for Dick and annoyance at 
the loss of an invaluable servant, I was inthe | 
depths of distress. 

Dick went to see the Countess, but evi- 


dently met with slight consolation; for he 
returned broken and depressed. 

‘‘T suppose she is wise to look out for 
our mutual warfare,” he said; “but it is 
tough that she won’t let me see and console 
Gabrielle. She'll cry her beautifal eyes out, 
I know.” ' 

% fare you going to do, my boy?” I 
asked. 

‘Go back to Monte Carlo, to-morrow, and 
try over again,” said he, sadly; “though it 
is hardly possible that my great luck should 
repeat itself. I tried to make the Countess 
content with the sum still left; but she says 
that, much as she loves us both and longs to 
see us happy, she cannot consent to any im- 


‘ prudence. I suppose she is right; but it’s 


very hard.” 

Persuasions were useless—the next day he 
went off to Monaco. The afternoon was hea- 
venly; all the world was driving along the 
seashore, and I drove there too: and whom 


should I see but Madame de la Croix and the! 


fair Gabrielle perched on the mail-coach of a 
Brazilian who had lately been astonishing 
Nice by his lavish expenditure. 

At the spot where all the carriages halted 
to hear music from a good band, I got out, 


| Meaning to go and salute the two ladies, but 


was stepped by my old friend Jarvis, who had 
reached town the night before. 
‘* Anyone new and exciting here ?”’ he asked, 


' after a little talk. 


** No—unless it is those two ladies yonder,” 


said I, pointing out the Countess and her 


daughter. 

“New? They?” cried Jarvis. ‘ Why, it 
is fully ten years since the Benjamin business 
—the girl was just seventeen then—and there 
have been several affairs since, though none 
in which she showed her hand so plainly.” 

Here was a “find” for me, if Jarvis knew 
what he was talking about! He was in a 
hurry, then, to join some friends; but I made 
him promise to dine with me that evening, 
and he arrived punctually at half-past seven. 

We had just begun our soup when a 
os app was brought into me. It was from 
Dick, and contained these words: 

: ‘‘ Telegraph Smith to give me five thousand 
rancs.”’ 


He had already lost his twelve thousand} good deal 


pounds, I thought, and wanted to tempt fate 
with a thousand more. Well, if he lost that 
he might be cured of play, and of another in- 


' fatuation into the bargain. I telegraphed the 


money, and these lines to himself : 
«Join me at dessert at ten o’clock.”’ 
Anxious as I was, my old acquaintance 
proved so amusing that the appointed hour 
arrived before I was aware; and, to my sur- 
prise—for, I confess, I had not expected him 


| —my boy appeared, pale, heavy-eyed, and, 


owning that he had had no dinner. Over his 
supper, for which he showed little appetite, 
he made acquaintance with Jarvis. Then we 
wandered out toward the Casino, and the 
glorious moonlight tempted us to seek the 
Promenade des Anglais and take seats on the 
terrace of the Blue Bath House. 

I was determined that Dick should hear 
the story in regard to Gabrielle de la Croix, 
to which Jarvis had alluded in the morning, 
and about which I had just begun to question 
him when my nephew joined us at table. 

‘*Come, Jarvis,” I said, abruptly, “I want 
to hear what it was that happened to poor old 
Benjamin. I remember him very well. He 
always went about in a wheeled chair.” 

‘* Exactly. He lost the use of his logs from 
a hurt he got while rescuing his mother from 
a burning house,” 

“ Yes—a splendid fellow!" saidI. “AJew 
of the best sort—everybody liked him. 
Luckily, he had a great fortune to make the 
burden of his life a little easier. So some 
woman was cruel enough to deal him a worse 
hurt than the physical accident had been?" 

A touch of my foot against his warned Jarvis 
—whose intuitions were fairly feminine in 
their quickness—thst I did not wish the 
womans name mentiozed. 


“A good deal worse,” Jarvis replied. ‘ Be- 
fore that, in spite of his terrible misfortune, 
he was the most cheerful old fellow alive— 
used to go everywhere in his wheeled chair, to 
dinners and balls, and everybody was glad to 
have him. Well, little Miss Puss and her 
mother came to Nice. Heavens! how pretty 
the girl was! Barely seventeen, fresh as a 
rose, and looked as modest as a violet, and was 
harder at bottom than Lady Macbeth!” 

‘I’ve seen specimens of that genus,” said I. 





‘* But never one of that age to equal her, I’ll 

be bound; and then she had her mother, who 

|} was wickedness incarnate, to help her,” pur- 
_sued Jarvis. ‘* Well, Puss devoted herself to 

Benjamin: used to sit by him at balls instead 

‘of dancing ; was always at the side of his 
oo” on the promenade and every other public 
place, 

“The mother pretended to be dreadfully 
, vexed at what she called the girl's ‘ insanity’; 
but the matter went on till poor Benjamin 
really believed Puss loved him; in fact, she 
,told him so. Of course, madame wouldn't 
| hear of an engagement; but her daughter in- 
sisted, and it came to that in the end. 

‘* Benjamin made his future bride a large 
| settlement. ~s the wedding-clothes were 
nearly ready, and he had given her a reason- 

able fortune in jewels.” 
| Jarvis paused for an instant, and I saw that 
Dick—who, at first, had seered to pay no 
attention—was listening eagerly. 

“And what was the dénouement?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, fit for one of Sardou’s plays,” said 
Jarvis. ‘‘ Just then, young Pearce came down 
from Paris—oneof that rich Devonshirefamily, 
you know—and, the first time he set eyes on 
the girl lost his head completely. He went 
| perfectly mad over her; and, ugh I and 
& few others knew that Pearce had spent his 
own fortune and was dependent on his aunt, 
we wouldn’t say a word: for we pitied poor 
i and wanted the girl to show her 
‘“* And she did?” I inquired. 

a -—) —~ * said Jarvis, in a satisfied 
tone. ‘She threw over Benjamin, but kept 
all the pearls and diamonds; and the poor old 
fellow went away nearly brokenhearted, but a 
wiser. Then, suddenly, Pearce’s 
aunt swooped down into Nice and carried her 
, nephew off, and pretty Miss Pass fell between 

two stools. She has had many disappointments 
since; but I think that was the worst defeat, 
both for madame and Gabrielle.” 

After al], he had spoken the name. I ex- 
pected to see Dick spring at his throat; but 
the young man rose, said a hasty good-night, 
and sauntered away. 

The next morning, just after I was dressed, 
Dick came into my room and handed me five 
bank-notes, each of a thousand francs. 

‘‘So you won, after all,” said I, discon- 
tentedly ; but he shook his head. 

“I stopped short after I got the telegram 
and the money,” he answered. “Uncle 
Richard, I find that I'm only a big boy still ; 
but, I’m not quitea fool. Your goodness in 
granting my hasty demand seemed somehow 
to open my eyes. I determined at least not to 
play any more last night.’’ 

“Good boy!” said I. ‘“And—and did you 
see Mademoiselle de la Croix?" 

Dick gave an odd laugh, crimsoned, then 
paled, but continued bravely ; 

‘I went over to the concert-room and 
listened to the orchestra for awhile, then went 
out, and was walking up and down the ante- 
chamber, when I came face-to-face with 
Gabrielle and the Brazilian. She smiled 
coldly—just said a few chilling words—and I 
was wondering whether to turn away or to 
insult her cavalier, when, in answer to a quick 
whisper from her, I heard him say distinctly : 
‘An old friend? Oh, then, my angel, tell him 
what is to happen.’’’ 

“Well?” I asked, as the boy paused with 
a queer sound in his throat. 

‘* Well,” he repeated, ‘‘ without a blush or 
tremor, Gabrielle said in the sweetest voice, 
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‘ The Sefior de Gariiias .wishes-me to present 
him to Monsieur Godwin, whom he and I beg 
to be present at our marriage on Thursday of 
next week.’ ’’ : elated 

“« Geod heavens !" I ejac . 

“* Oh, I didn’t give way, Uncle Richard—I 
took it like a man, though my ears buzzed, 
and the room went round and reund. I con- 
gratulated them both—said I was sure they 
were worthy of each other, and moved on. 
Then I met the Countess,-and she whispered 
in my-ear: ‘J liked you so-much better‘than 
him ;: but it was a case of love at first sight 
with both of them. You must forgive my 
sweet Gabrielle—she tried to obey me and be 
as fond of -you as I:was,'” 

‘Stupendous woman !” I cried. 

“I told her I was gratefal,’”’ said Diek, 
‘and bowed myself off just in time to oatch 
the Nice train. Batdon't forget, Uncle Dick, 
that I-stopped playing before I knew she had 
deserted:me. I already lost allmy money. 
Bat.yours.is safe, and I-am-no poorerexcept 
the matter of faith in-woman.”’ 

. ———— ee ss fe laaky 
circle to ‘come: to ‘this -gaming-hole to - 
women?” Lasked, calmly. 

‘Don’t, Uncle Dick,” he answered, sadly. 
“I should be at home now, and happy with 
the sweetest girl in the world, only that phe 
wouldnot marry me -withonf my mother’s 
consent—reftased beeause she was peor.”’ 

‘“‘A valuable -pessession;”’ quoth “I, ‘the 
love of man who could come straight away 
from ‘ the sweetest girl in the world’ to-fall-a 
vietim+o-a:woman like Gabrielle de Ja Croix.” 

‘* [new—no girl could ever forgive me,”’ 
he said: “‘ I-ean't make anybody understand. 
I feel asif I had‘had « fever or been ineane— 
it-mever was love, Well, I'm cured—thongh, 
maybe, toolate, I'mgoing home. I'll earn 
my.own living—at least, I can: do that—de- 
pendence on my mother shan’t make me grow 
utterly worthie2s.” 

I did not let the boy go at once—I took him 
away from Nice. Daring the lovely early 
summer days we were wandering about the 
Pyrenees; and, one morning, when we were at 
that «most neof mountain-viliages, 
Si. Samveur, Dick daneed into my room, 
wildly waving a-letter over hisbead. 

“Think of mother’s turning up such a 
trump!” hesheuted. “She consents to my 
going into Stephens’s office as an artic'ed clerk, 
and has invited my—Mies Dorothy Ventn>r— 
to pass. the summer with her at Searborough.” 

“And who mayMiss Dorothy Ventnor be?” 
I asked, innocently. 

_ ‘Oh, you know!’ he eried. ‘She wasthe 
girl my mother objected to because she was a 
governess. I never for one moment ceased 
to love her! I was desperate batween what I 
thought her coldness and the mater’s hard- 
ness—rashed into the first insanity I could 
find—but it’s all right now! I ‘shall tell 
Dorothy the whole story—she’s an angel of 
goodness—~she will forgive me.” 

‘‘ Brain-fever patients are always forgiven 
their yagaries,” said I. 

Master Dick-started for London that night, 
and want off.to Scarborough by the first train, 

I missed the:boy a good deal, -bnt was thank- 
ful to have him gone. -My life drifted back 
into dis.old quiet routiee. I ‘believe’ that 
during several mentha only one noteworthy 
bit. of news reashed-me ; it-was that-Setor de 
Carijias had been.wounded in a-dnel; and had 
returned to Brazil, leaving his wife-tothe care 
of her devoted mother, and decmed to live on 
the.amallest pittance that ever Jimited the 
éaste of. an extravagant woman. 

Just a year aftenthat lovely Jane day in the 
Pyrenees, I was seated inmy Paris apartment, 
when I. reocived. a. letter fromthe boy Dick, 
now ‘well on in-his-legal etadies, 

_ Antaine, the invaluable, brought the missive 
in along with. my breakfast-tray, and I shall 
give the contents of the epistle, because, in- 
ccherently written as they are, they will fally 
explain my share in-a high-handed and 
outrageous felony. 

“Oh, you heavenly Uncle Richard! How 





~and-your loving nephew *3 


man: ‘*Humph! Wehave to be.” 


-the President of a acaining 


“Isn't he very 


-which charitably 





' The dog came back the next day. 





I should like to hug you for conceiving sucha! Apvice To THe Stace-Srrock.— How-would 
plot, and that blessed old Antoine for carrying ' I advise you to begin? ” responded anold actor 
it out so perfectly! But how you muat have to anaspirant for stage glories. “ Well, the 
missed his services during all those months best plan is to begin like a good dinner—with 


while he was enacting the part of thief ! 


**T ought to have known that ontside of a 


| the supe.” 
“Witt you please insert this obituary 


novel no mother could lay aside theory and | notice!” asked an old gentleman of an editor, 
prejudice so quickly as mine did, but you are , I make bold.to ask it, because I know-the 


aware that I don’t perceive even evident facts deceased had a 
very readily. Nota word did old Mr. Stephens here who'd be 
‘breathe to Dorothy or me until a’ short time | 


t many friends around 
to hear of his death.” 
A Serrier.—"'I think an egg would make 


ago; but, before Teame back to England,’he that coffee settle, Mrs. Soadgers,” said the im. 


had told my mother that Dorothy would have 


pecunious boarder heedlessly. “If'the recipe 


a competency if she became my wife. Now! js 9 sure one; pray let me offer you-an egg. 
know'that her fifty thousand pounds was a’ Mr. Sloaper,” responded the landlady, severe 4 


present from you, which I prize the more, be- 


cause it was a gift to my darling instead of 
my oo self. 
‘* Well, the telegraph daly informed you 


that-we were married last week. Mr. Stephens | 
handed Dorothy your other wedding-gift—a 


cheque for the Monte Carlo money— which 
Antoine had deposited in his hands when he 
reached London, instead of being safe in 
South America, as the police and I supposed. 
That money—you know enough now of 
Dorothy to expect some such deed‘from 
her—she has used it to'found a hospital for 
orphan children. 

“I believe this is all my news; for: you know 
already that I am the happiest fellow alive, 


FIL. B. 
ae ree 


FACETLE. 


Tue peper-hanger makes money ky going 
to the wall. 

A pocror.always remembers kindly his first 
patient—if the patient lives. 

A Country firm advertises for an ‘oak 
cashicr’s desk.” An oak cashier is.one who 
** leawes,’’ of conree. 

“ THERE wasa negro baby born in Boston 
the other night that. weighed only ten ounces.” 
‘*H’m, h’m! Singular that anything so dark 
should be so light.’’ 

Younc Baonetor: “I see Mrs. John Sher. 
wood says Englishmen are the most in- 
dalgent husbands in ‘the world.” Married 


A -yournrot applicant for graduation on 
being asked the other day, ‘‘ What does _his- 
tory teach?” answered, “That the United 
Kingdom never has been whippéd and never 
will be.” 

Miss PounperR (who has been haying a 
wrestling match with the keyboard of the 
rey: ‘‘Have you a sensative musical ear, 

. 'ympanum ?” Mr. T. (more candid than 
polite): ‘‘ Yes, I'm sorry to say I have.” 

Aronp mother called.the other day upon 

college, and a 
anxiously ifherson would be well taken care 
of at college. Said Dr. Patton: ‘Madam, we 
guarantee satisfaction, or retura the boy.” 

‘* JOHNNIE, What is sa y ms Name a 
& person, place, or thing.” ‘Very good, 
Johnnie; give an example.” ‘ Hand-organ 
grinder.” “And why is a ‘hand-organ 
grinder ' a noun?” “ Because: he’s a person 
plays a thing.” 

Farner: “ Young Sampson has been de- 
voted to you for twoor three years, hasn't 
he?” Daughter: ‘Yes, paps.’ Father: 

slow about proposing ?’ 
Daughter: “ Yes, George is # little slow, but 
(confidently) I think he is sure.” 

A pHystcran who lost his pet dog put a little 
notice in the paper, headed “Warning?” 
ribed the animal as‘hav- 
ing “strayed.” “It is of no value, not even 
to the-owner ; but, having been experimented 
upon for acientific with many viru- 
lent poisons, a lick from its tongne—and it is 
very affectionate—wonuld probably be fatal.” 


> 


‘and then the con 


versation languished. 

A Parr or Frezers —Dadeley (who is not as 
!biga fool as he looks): ‘‘ Did you, sh,.give 
my card to Mith Bondclipper?’’ Servant: 
“Yes, sir.” Dudley: ** Waat did she thay ?” 
Servant: ‘‘She told.me to.tell you, sir, that 
| She was sorry that ahe wasnotin.” Dadeley : 
+“ Ah, indeed! Please tell. your mithtregs that 
iI said I wath giad I didn’s call.” 

A Txzst or Love.—Mr. Billington (ear- 
nestly): “Ab, Miss Laura, world that sbere 
were something I might do, however. difficals, 
to show the ardent affieation——”  Coo- 
ington : ‘ Thereis, bat I’m afraid you'll find 
it too. hard.” Mr. Billington: ‘! Oh,name it; 
I will.be.only too-happy——"’ Migs Cooing- 
ton: “ Well, jnst.stop talking nonsense.” 

A Nick Leagan. Question.—-Bobby. wick. 
egerves On shelf, 


‘ Because, oaa,”” “ . 
tell one of hig clients that a person 
punished twice for the same offence.’ 
HeSravce ras RicarHovse,— Gen'l'm’n,” 
said the belated citizen rather thicklyto the 
two friends who were assisting him ‘up the 
front-stepsat 3 am., **I dumno-w'ether thiz 
z’my nouse ’r not. Nanshy!**he-ealled out 
loudly, ‘‘ midear,.are. yon (hic), are. you there, 
midear?” “‘Ioam, sir!” .auswered: a:cold, 


}anetallic voice, oncthe inside, .accom by 
a clinking sound: likerthe rasping.of aushovel 
on the stair.way; ‘I am wa rvyou, you 


dravken beast!’’ ‘: Gen'l'm'n,’’ said: the. be 
lated citizen; with dignified solemnity, ‘ thie 
is th’ right house! Good-mornin’!” 

Bricnt Scnoornnors.—In’ teaching ‘his boys 
the composition of sentences, a schoolniaster 
eaid to them: ‘If I-ask you ‘Whet have I in 
my hand?’ you must not answer, ‘ Chalk,’ 
but compose a fall sentence, and ce & ‘You 
have chalk in-your hand.’ “Now wewill goon. 
What have I on my ‘feet?’ ‘ Boots,” was 
the immediate answer. ‘Wrong. You 
haven’t listened to. my Gireetions.” ‘Stock- 
ings,” ventured another heedlessone. “ Wrovg 
again; worse than ever!’ wrathfally. cried 
the teacher. ‘ Well?” he continued imterroga- 
tively to-a lad near bim. ‘+ Plesse-sir——"’ 
Then ‘he paused. Perhaps be thought his 
answer might seem fanny, but, convinesd 
that it was right, he gasped out, recklessly, 
“ Corns!” 


Oxratine THE Ramway.—Soens: A, railway 
station. Ticket-collector, in making his 
collection, finds an old gentleman: fambling 
|in his pockets fomhistioket. Ticket-callector : 
“Tickets, please!” Old gentleman: ** I'm 
just looking forit.” Ticket-collector: “ Well. 
T'll be here again in a few. minutes. See and 
have it ready then.” Ticket-collecter returns 
shortly ; but the old gentleman is still bunt- 
ing for it. ‘Tioket-collector ©(suddenly): 
“Why, you haye it in your mouth, man!” 
Old gentleman (giving him the ticket): “Ob, 
so Ihave! Here youare!” Another gentle- 
man in the car , a8 the train moves on, to 
ficst gentleman: ‘I'm afraid you're losing your 
memory,‘sir.’ Old gentleman : “No fear of 
that—no fear of that! The ticket was a fort- 
night old, and I was just soaking the date off 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tre Queen is expected to return to Wind- 
gor about the 21st inst., and Her Majesty 
will go to Osborne shortly afterwards. When 
the Sovereign leaves the latter place, Bal- 
moral will be, of course, the chosen ground, 
until the Court comes South again‘ for the 
winter months. Early in the following’spring, 
if all goes well,the Queen is to pay another 
visit tothe Villa Palmieri. 

Tae loyal townsfolk of ‘Nottingham are 
pusy justnow searching their dictionaries for 
preity words wherewithal to frame a petition 
begging Her Majesty to shed the t of her 
Imperial countenance-in their ‘midst on the 
occasion of the opening of the new Guildhall 
in July. The last visit of the Queen ‘to 
Nottingham was when Her Majesty was on 
her way from Chatsworth to Belvoir Castle; 
just forty-nine*years ago. The Nottingham 
people think it is about time they should have 
another sight of their Sovereign, and if Her 
Majesty accepts the invitation they promise 
to give her a right Royal reception. ~ 

Taz Prince of ‘Wales intends ‘visiting 
Nottingham during the Royal Agricultural 
Society's Showin daly. His Royal Highness 
will be the guest of the Duke of St. Albans at 
Bestwood Lodge. ; 

Tue Prince and Princess.of Wales are to be 
present at.the ing of thenew Great North 
Central. Hospital in.the Holloway:road. “The 
Princess, itis announced, will at the opening 
receive purses of not Jess than five guineas 
towards the building: fand, Here.is a nice 
chance for those ladies“who may ‘be anxious 
to come in close contact with Royalty. 

Taz Princess.of Wales wore, at the Derby, 
a. cloth dress of a red-brown shade, trimmed 
with otter, with bonnet to match; her three 
daughters ‘wore black dresses made very short 
in the skirt, with light grey jackets and hats 
trimmed-with red. Their cousin May was in 
greéy—a silver-toned cloth with tailor.made 
jacket,,ang@ hat-of a deep cardinal, and looked 
é y ‘lovely. Her mother-was muffled up 
in a dust-coloured cloak most of the day, for 
jolly Mary owns:to feeling not so young as 
she once was, ‘and to being tried by the 
cold winds of our variable climate ; ‘but her 
dress, when seen, was of a dark colour: with 
a grey brocade upper skirt, andan embroidered 
bonnet’ surmounted with:moss reses. The 
Grand Dachess Paul of Mecklenbarg-Schwerin 
was @lad in striped velvet and satin of the 
shade ealled sang de beuf, with bonnet to 
math. The whole party who o2cupied the 
Royal box looked gay and well amneed, and 
the younger Princesses seemed keenly in. 
terested.in'the zace, and quite excited when it 
was announced that Ayrshire was the-winner, 

Tur “little ‘cart in “which Mies Nevill, 
daughter of Lady Cnrzon, takes her daily 
drives in the park, is very much :admired. 
Mies Nevill-is a capital whip, and handies 
her spirited chestnut admirably ; in thie she 
resembles. her,mother, for Lady Curzon can 
tool along « four-in-hand as well, or’ better, 
than’most of'her:mate friends. These little 
equipages for ladies’ driving are qnite the 
rage this ceason, and may be seen. in-numbers 
in the Park, all with the smartest of steeds 
and neatest of trappings, and a dainty liveried 
tiger perched up-ia his plaee"to enhance the 
effect. Inthe case of Miss Nevill’s trap, the 
chocolate-coloured Curzon livery looks. par- 
ticulary wellas a finish to the dandy turn-out. 

THERE was. an immense ogathering sin) #t 
James’s-park to witness’ the tweupanppt. 
colours in honour of the Qaeen’s. birthday, 
and though many.of those -who.had ‘been 
invited to the reserved positions did not put 
nan appearance—owing tothe simple fact 


that they overslept themselves—there were |; 


quite enough arrivals between the hours of 
nine and ten to make the advent of cuennte 2 
fall perepiring advent for those who were 

ully exposed to the glare of the sun, 


the | wooden’ 


Fars Meat Iuports.—Dauring April-we re- 
ceived 80,499cwt. of beef, against 48 478owt. 
for the same month of last year, 78,341cwt. 
being sent from the Atlantic ports and the 
United States alone, against 46,953cwt. ‘The 
imports of mutton for the month were, 75,391 
cwt. against 89,963ewt., New Zealand con- 
tributing, 41,783cwt. against 51,338cwt. and 
the Argentine Republic 26 682owt., against 
18,639cwt., while nothing was received from 
the Falkland Islands, although in the .corres- 
ponding month of last year we imported 16 481 
owt, from thatquarter, The quantity of pork 
imported during the month was 16,78lowt. as 
compared with 12,621lowt. 

Hor-Picrsrs.—In the. annual report.of the 
Society for the Conveyance and Improved 
Lodging of Hop-Pickers, recently issued, is the 
following: ‘* The acreage, under hop return to 
the Agricultural Department of the Privy 
Council, showed a decrease in 1886.of 1,201 
acres. The low price of’ hops’ which hasof 
late years Cpr uae prevailed, has made itself 
severely felt throughont the hop districts, and 
a decrease of 6,400 acres, of which nearly 4 000 
are in the county of Kent, is recorded in the 
returns for the current year.to the department. 
The total acreage under hops last year was 
70.127,and this year 63,706. The returns of 
the special hop.pickers traffic by rail show 
that upwards of 14,500 persons were conveyed 
at special fares to, and nearly 18 000 from, the 
hop districts during the. season of 1887, 





GEMS. 


Wispom consists not in knowing many 
things, nor even in knowing them thoroughly, 
but in choosing and following that which con- 
duces the most surely.to our lasting. happiness 
and glory. ; 

Lire without industry is guilt, and industry 
without art is. brutality ;.and for the words 
*“gcod” and “wicked” used by ‘men, you 
may almost substitute the word “makers” or 
“destroyers.” 

Censure and criticism never hurt anybody. 
If false, they cannot harm you, unless you 
are. wanting in :character ;.and.if true, they 
show a-man his weak points, and forewarn 
him against failure and trouble. 





‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sponczt Caxe.—Take the weight. of three 
eggs (in the shell) of finely-powdered loaf 
sugar and halfthat ‘quantity’of potato flour, 
put the sugar and the yolks of the eggs ina 
basin, and bsat them well: together with an 
egg whick, or with a fork, until the mixture 
assumes a white creamy sppearance; add 
esgence ofiemon to taste, ppp {beating 
the mixture all thé time) half the potato flonr, 
and add the whites of four eggs whisked.to.a 
stiff froth ;-then putin, in the.came, manner, 
the rest of the flour, and -dastly,, add the ‘re. 
maining four whites beaten’to'a froth. As 
soon ae _ mee is smoothly mixsd 
‘together—this mast be.done quickly—pour -it 
into a buttered plain mould; arid bake it-imia 
slow oven ; when ‘quite done turn: the cake out 
of the. mould, and leave it. to get cold. Inthe 
aneantims put: the»whites.of two eget into:s 
basin, with the juice of half aiemon artd'seme 
glace sugar, stir:the: mixture briskly with a 

spoon, adding more‘glace sugar ‘as it 
igets thin, unfil. it becomes .a smooth white 
- paste of the consistency .of butter ; lay othe 
‘mixtnre allover’the exke -with # knife; and 
Jay it on .as .emodthly ‘as; perdible; pht. the 
hada the oven justlong enough. for. ing 
ito setptake it: out, and: ithe icing “has 
‘time’to cool, ornament “the” .citke” with “pre- 
served chersies, small-coloured sugar plums, 





&3., in any pattern liked, 


Tue Boulangist Floral Emblem is a red 
carnation, Following his Imperial .model, 
‘* Boulanger le Petit,” as some of his enemies 
call him, duly appears with a flower in his 
buttonhole, which his adherents dutifoly 
adopt. By the way, Berlin barbers facetiously 
ask their customers whether thsy will. have 
their beards trimmed “ @ Ja Boulanger.” 

An interesting collection of commercial 

roducts, made by Dr. Forbes Watson, has 

acquired. by University College, Dundee. 
It, contains.some 7,500,samples,.embracing be- 
tween 700 and 800: fibres, over 500 dyes and 
dyestuffs, 500 oils and oil-seeds, 600 or 700 
gums, resins, and guttas, nearly 2 000. medicinal 
substances, and more than.as many samples 
of foodstuffs. 

A Nove Innovation.—At a recent dinner, 
& Somewhat novel innovation was introduced. 
After the soup was served, before the aext 
course came on,,the host gave the signal and 
rose from his seat, the ladies remained atation- 
ary; each gentleman:then moved. to the mext 
gentleman's seat, to'the right. This was dono 
at-every course, the courses being so arranged 
that each gentleman had been the wholeround 
‘of the table, and at the end was reseated by 
her whom he had taken in to dinner. 

A Bras’s Curntosity.—Greenlanders, have.an 
ingenious way. of-escaping from.the fury. of 
‘~polar bears-if they oan only spare some:article 
of wearing apparel to amuse them or aronse 
their curiosity. A glove; they say, is-snfiicient 
for this purpose, fora bear-will not stir farther 
ill he -has turned every finger.of it inside ont; 
and, as these animals are not very dextrous 
with their clamsy paws, that takes up enough: 
fime to allow‘the «mento escape. Séill, it 
must be rather extiting to have one’s life 
depend upon his skill: in throwing down the 
gauntlet. 

‘Banpanic Hayti--Fcr nearly a contary 
Heyti ‘kas been a-black inde t State, 
The negro race have‘had it to themeelves and 
have. not been interfered with. Thy were 
equipped, when they started:on their career 
of freedom, with the Catholic religion, a civi- 
lieed Janguage, Haropean laws and manners, 
and the knowledge of various arts and occu- 
ations which they. had Jearned while they 
owere slaves. They: speak French ‘still ;\ they 
are nominally Catholic still,and ‘the tage and 
rage of the gold.lace of French civilisation 
‘continue to cling about their institctions. 
But in the heart.of them has revived the old 
dolatry-of the:Gold Coast, and in the villages 
‘of the: interior, where they are out. of sight 
and can follow their instincts, they sacrifice 
children in the serpent’s honour after the 
manner of their forefathers. Perhaps nothing 
-better could be. expeoted from a liberty which 
was inangurated' by- assassination and plander. 
‘Political changes which prove successful ‘do 
-not begin.in that way. 

Morrrn Roue.—Portions of Old Rome are 
now disappearing, ‘notably the Ghetto, or 
Jewish quarter,and New Rome is increasing 
80 fast that its great uprising buildings look 
mot ‘unlike: these of London, were. it. not for 
‘that poetry of colour—pink, yellow, terra 
edtta, and pale blue—in whith the Italians so 
much delight. Great .changes«are going on 
over the Eternal City—excavations in the 
Forum, ‘and elsewhere, are being ‘liberally 

uehed, and avery | measures enforced. 
‘Whole streets of ‘fine’ buildings ‘are replacing 
srnins..and débris;and, as if its three hundred 
\end sixty churches:were not enough, $4. John 
‘Lateran, where #lf the popes are crowned,*has 
“been enlarged toa surprising extent, while St. 
Paul/beyond the-wails,'which to our mind. is 
-qaite as: did-as St. Peter's, has now's 
“pompletd feoade. ‘Growth and enterprise’are 
marks. of aur time even in Old Rome,.stima- 
dated, no. doubt, ybythe: constant stream cf 
tourists, bnt en “gilso ‘by’ the -wise 
policy-of King Umberto, who loves hig people 





and is idolized by them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Macorz.—At any good chemist’s. 

M. J. W.—No. Too unformed to judge. 

G. 8.—November 30, 1868, came on Monday. 

M. B.—Do not use irons, and try a curling fluid in- 
stead. 

E. P.—1. Moderate. 2. Use either Fuller’s earth or 
ox gall, 


P. F.—Try powered French chalk with blotting r 
and iron with a warm iron. Fair. : 


Ir1s.—1. The 10th June, 1865, fell on a Saturday. 2. 
Precise and straightforward with tolerably even temper. 


LILian AND ViOLET.—The disparity unless under very 
exceptional circumstances is far too great. 


Apa Parsons.—See answers in recent numbers. We 
have constantly given advice on the subject. 


Lankey Jonn.—1l. No, 2. tincture of cantharides 
= sweet oil; any chemists give you the propor- 
ons. 


E. G. G.—Plumpers are attached to false teeth, and 
can only be used in that way. Consult an experienced 
dentist on the subject. 


Lesn.—1. Salt will generally do it. 2and 3. Consult 
a respectable medical man. Plenty of open-air exercise 
and moderate, but good living. 

Jenny.—The vast number of islands lying south of 
the equator in the South Pacific Ocean are designated 
by the general title of the South Sea Islands. 


A. D. KE.—1 Itall depends on the terms on which he 
held it, and whether the club was registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act. 2. Too unformed to judge. 


kk 
Ascertain the truth of the reports, 
then confront her accusers with evidences of the 
of their statements. 


ardour until you are better 
young lady. Possibly a better 
acquaintance may cure you of nd passion. A 
rate, it is idle to nourish it until it is possible for 
marry. 


and fever. 


W. P. T.—The Martini-Henry rifle was adopted as 
the service rifle for the whole British Army in 1871. 
The manufacture of this arm commenced shortly after- 
wards ; the first issue was made in 1875, and in less than 
two years from that date regular soldier was 

with it. A few years later it wasissued to the 
tia and the volunteers. 


B. N.—Funchal, the capital of the Island of Madeira, 
is resorted to by invalids from all countries on account 
of the tempera’ of its climate, which is about 68 de- 
coldest ty teupuband Foorassy) — —4.. 

mon! ugas ‘e>ruary) av 
The trade is chiefly in the hands of the English 
residents. Fish, fruits, and vegetables are cheap and 
abundant, but fresh meat and poultry command high 
prices. - 

J. J. M.—An embargo is an order from the govern- 
ment, issued in time of war or threatening hos- 
tilities prohibiting the departure of “— yt from 
some or all the ports of the country. e 01 may be 
enforced on either native or foreign ships or ereham 

dise, and when it is found necessary to stop the com- 
munication of in ce between any two places, an 
embargo is laid _ ships, both foreign and those 


under the nation: 


R. 8. W.—1. Orange County, Florida. U.S., is near the 
middle of the peninsula. Its area is estimated at 2,500 
square miles. The surface is level, and is occupied by 
numerous lakes and swamps and extensive forests of 

e and other trees. 2. Most of the soil is sandy, 
ut it produces pasture for cattle, and the orange, lemon, 
and sugar cane flourish there. 3. The capital of Orange 
County is Orlando, which has a court-house, a chi 
a hotel, a money-order post office, and saw and grist 


Lovoiska.—A gentleman walking with a lady may 
take either side of the pavement. It is not necessary 
to change sides as often as the street is crossed, that 
the lady may always have the inner side, as this is often 
awkward and inconvenient. If the thoroughfare is a 
crowded one, the gentleman must keep the lady on that 
side of him where she will be the least exposed to 
crowding and danger. In walking, as in dri \ 
keep to the left if possible. Of course, much depen: 
upon circumstances, In evening, or whenever or 
Saavaver the safety, comfort or convenience of the lad 
seems to dictate it, her escort should offer hisarm. A’ 


fe, or 

ey are liable to be laughed at b: fling passers-by, 
who consider that such evidence of affection should be 
reserved for private exhibition. 


| 





R. L. N.—Sardonyx is a beautiful and valuable kind 
of cnem, marked with layers of white and a rich orange 
wn. 


F. R.—The historical Arthur, about whom tradition 
has woven such a web of romance, is believed to have 
lived some time in the sixth century, but owing to the 
absence of authentic documents it is now impossible to 
reconstruct his history. 


F. R. B.—Castor oil and brandy will help the hatr, if 
anything will. The proportions are three ounces of oil 
and one ounce of brandy. Rub well into the roots of 
the hair about twice a week. This preparation not 
pes f promotes the growth of the hair, but darkens it 
and also gives it a fine gloss. 


W. F.—You had better refer the rich and handsome 
stranger to your father. He will do what is best for 
—— piness. You should not have permitted him 

address you in the street or to escort you home. His 
familiarity gives us a hes | unfavourable opinion of him. 
The hair enclosed is blonde. . 


A. N. 8.—It is impossible to fix an exact date for the 


——— the institution of ne. The Roman 
i ough called knights, did not correspond to 

e hts of the middle ages. Medisval knighthood 
France a little before the 

sprung into its full development 


Janey —The young man undoubtedly wished to show 
his affection for you, and was too bashful to avow it. 
You should draw him out by exercising a little tact. 
He did not mean to offend you ; on the con , he 
was probably im his love for you. our 
father can assist you by the young man’s inten- 
tions, and if he is able to marry and support you. 


MY LITTLE ONES. 


But ah! my little ones, you see, 
My friend, are all world to me! 


Their earnest questions, grave and queer, 
With marked indifference you hear ; 
While I these childish queries find 

But blossoms of the human mind. 
When I unsullied truth would learn, 
My friend, I question them in turn, 
And treasure up the answers wise, — 
Prompted, it seems, from yonder skies. 


My little ones, so bright and free 
Aa mae te hem patter byes 
That I by these sweet treasures ‘ 
May learn the stirest road to Heaven. 


That I look on each young face, 
And thereby daily, hourly, trace 
An index to the spirit free, 
My God would ever have in me, 

M. A. K 


Daisy.—Antonius Stradivarius stands confessed as the 


used was selected with the utmost care, both 
tery power and beauty of grain. 

Trssy.—It is vory unusual for a bride wearing white 
to ap with black shoes and no gloves. If the wedding 
should take place in the evening the groom and grooms- 
men will be in dress, and may wear gloves or not 
as they choose; the weight of authority, however, is 

ves ; if the wedding is in the daytime, of 
—- ey will wear ordinary morning dress, and no 
gloves, 


G. G. H.—In 1557 the famous Geneva Bible a; 

It was because the tion was executed 
in Geneva by several English divines. It is, however, 
best known as the “ Breeches Bible,” on account of the 
rendering of the 7th verse of the 3rd chapter of Genesis, 
where it is recorded that “they made themselves 
breeches,” instead of “aprons,” as given in the King 
James’ version. 


A. H.—The Isthmus of Panama, called formerly the 
on tg ge Rg mame f mn 
pro and Ver: 
but in 1865 the several provinces were formed into the 
State of Panama, of which each now constitutes a de- 
Poe wen Hence the of name. The colony of 

arien was founded on the Isthmus, near the close of 
the seventeenth century, by William Paterson, a Scotch- 
man, and the founder of the Bank of England. The 
place selected was Acta, now Fort Escoces, about 
thirty miles north-west of the Darien. The 
settlement was subsequently a <s 

Lavra.—Oil marks, and marks where people have 
rested their heads, can be taken from wall-paper by 

with water to the consistency of 





in the same manner, taking care to rub the pa! t! 
* and never across the grain, _gomnr a 


E. G.—Send your friends some silver article on the 
occasion of their wedding anniversary, the price of 
which must be gauged by your financial condition, 


F. F.—It you are good and kind to your wife, you 
will be able to win her away from her passion for 
another. Do not attempt to extort money from the 

attracted her. It may that you are 
entirely mistaken. The children are the strongest 
magnet for a mother’s heart. 


8. W.—The lotus is a genus of leguminous plants, the 
name of which was a to an y rye plant (the 
water-lily of the Nile). The lotus found in Northern 
Africa, the fruit of w: is mildly sweet, was fabled 
by the ancients to make s ers who ate of it forget 
their native country, or lose all desire to return to it. 


G. 8.—V:! the best oppor. 


jenna, in Austria, furnishes 
tunities for study. Berlin, in Prussia, comes next, 
The examinations in some of the smaller universities 
are considered more severe than those of Vienna, so that 
= having fewer students and 
tages for the study of disease, 


hter advan- 


A. B.—The existence of pimples on the face or any 
id state of the 


ensues, and pimples appear. 


M. M.—The following is q sim 
1 8 t and trim 


, take 
e, while 
unity, do not spend your leisure 
in m 6 see, ut study hard to accom: 
yo more and more in all the arts of teaching. 
D, C. B.—The first thing for you to do would be to 
have a frank and affectionate talk with the 


charges made against him on mere rumour. It would 
be heey oo ef while to ascertain, if possible,what are the 
actual facts of the case before condemning betrothed 
for treating her brother's friend co: , simply be- 
cause you had heard ill-natured of , and 
wanted her to mortify him by beha towards 
him. If oe really love her, and if she also loves you, 
it would be foolish for you to break the engagement as 
the case now stands. 
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